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The most flavor you can get in a low tar cigarette! 

Only 12 mg. tar 

1.0 mg. nic. 

12 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Decisions...decisions...Make your decision 
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IDS. WHERE OVER A MILLION PEOPLE 
GET THEIR GOOD MONEY IDEAS. 


And because one good thing usually 
leads to another, the ideas just 
keep on coming. 

IDS started having good money 
ideas for people and businesses back in 
1894. And as the ideas flourished, so 
did the number of those taking 
advantages of them. 

In fact, today, numbers reflect 
two of the best reasons for relying 
on IDS to help plan your financial future. 
First, there are 3000 well-trained 
IDS representatives ready to help you, 
wherever you are. Each one backed 


by the experience and skills 
concentrated at IDS. 

Secondly, with more than 40 
proven financial services from which 
to choose, an IDS representative can be 
truly objective in helping you plan. 

With ideas. Money ideas. 

That’s the IDS difference. 



IDEAS 

TO HELP PEOPLE 
MANAGE MONEY 


For more about good money ideas, call 800-447-4700, or write Mr. John F Kelly, 
Vice President, Investors Diversified Services, Inc., Minneapolis, MN 55402. 
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THIS SPITFIRE WENT TO MARKET. 



There's something about a Spitfire that brings out the 
pure joy of driving-any type of driving. 

It could well be the practical side of Spitfire. A seven- 
cubic foot lockable trunk and storage space behind the 
seats. The incredible 24-foot turning circle (over seven 
feet shorter than a VW Rabbit) which makes parking a 
breeze. And the optional electric overdrive transmission. 

Perhaps the reason is as simple as the convertible top, 


which makes Spitfire one of the few classic roadsters. 

Or maybe it's the competition proven sports car features 
of Spitfire. Fully independent suspension, front disc brakes, 
a rugged 1500cc engine, rack and pinion steering, and 
radial ply tires And Spitfire's record of 13 national racing 
championships. 

Whatever the reasons, it seems that Spitfire triumph 
drivers naturally seem to have more fun. 


For the name of your nearest Triumph dealer call: 800-447-4700 In Illinois call 800-322-4400 British Leyland Motors Inc Leonia, New Jersey 07605. 


TRIUMPH SPITFIRE 

JUST FOR THE FUN OF IT. 








All the color, excitement 
and delightful musical 
variety of Fiedler’s Boston 
Pops concerts—in the 
most complete library of 
his music ever assembled. 

Having captivated audiences all 
over the world with their favorite 
music, Mr. "Pops" will now enchant 
you with his personal favorites. All 
the selections he loves most are 
here, including historic new record¬ 
ings of Fiedler classics produced 
especially for TIME-LIFE 
RECORDS in Boston’s legendary 
Symphony Hall. 

Album by album, you'll travel 
through virtually every category of 
music, all vitalized by the inimitable 
Fiedler touch—including music of: 


TIM PAM ALLEY-Misty, Moon 
River, Star Dust, Bridge Over 
Troubled Water, Yesterday and 
many more, including an infectious 
treatment of The Toy Trumpet, 
with Al Hirt as soloist. 

OPERA—major overtures, 
marches, dances and vocal works 
from La Boheme, Die Fledermaus, 
Aida, Madame Butterfly, Carmen 
and Lohengrin. 

BALLET—glorious melodies 
from such works as Swan Lake, 
The Nutcracker Suite, Polovetsian 
Dances (which inspired the musical 
Kismet), Chopin's Les Sylphides, 
Offenbach's Gaite Parisienne. 

Plus smash hits from Hollywood 
and Broadway...overtures and 
marches...polkas, tangos and 
waltzes...cowboy songs, ragtime, 
symphonic favorites and more- 


in this unique collection of all-time 
Fiedler greats. 

Every album in Arthur Fiedler's 
Favorites comes with a 10-day 
free-audition privilege—so you 
keep only the albums you truly 
enjoy. 

To sample the first album, de¬ 
scribed on the card attached, mail 
the reply portion today! (Mo stamp 
needed.) Or write Time LIFE 
RECORDS, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Plus Extra Bonus: 

With your first album, you will 
receive a full-color, 24-page 
biography of Arthur Fiedler con¬ 
taining rare photographs and in¬ 
triguing facts about his life and 
career. It’s yours to keep, even if 
you decide not to buy a single 
album. 



ITTmeI 


LIFE 


RECORDS 

EACH ALBUM CONTAINS: 

• Three 12” LP records or two tapes 
(8-track cartridges or cassettes) 

• Engrossing booklet on the music, 
prepared in cooperation with Arthur Fiedler 


America’s best-loved 
man of music presents the 
music he loves best in... 

ARTHUR 

FIEDLER’S 

FAVORITES 


on your choice of concert-quality 
LP Records or Tapes (cartridges or cassettes) 















Exercise your 

(A HEALTHFUL REMINDER 



innovative treatment of the athlete. 
And they have written a booklet 
called, "Exercise Your Right to Live" 


It's an activ¬ 
ity outline for 
recreational 
and non- 
recreational 
exercise, 
and physical 
fitness in 
general It's 
based on the 
philosophy 
that good 
health is 
something 
everybody should 
pursue whether they jog, cycle, 
swim, or just exercise to get it. 

The booklet won't cost you 
except the time it takes 
us at this address: 

Life Insurance 


If you don't, nobody will do it for you. 

We're Occidental Life of California, 
and while we feel that life insurance is an 
important way of protecting you and your 
family, there is another type of protection 
you can add. 

Exercise. And lots of it. 


We have the book. 


Up Ri’tx-it KerUn Dr Funk Job® 

institute* They are 
renowned for their 


Dr. Robert Ksrlan, 
Dr. Frank Jobe and 
their professional 
associates make up 
NAHI, the National 
Athletic Health 





right to live. 

FROM OCCIDENTAL LIFE.) 



Why are we doing this? 

We're one of America's leading life 
insurance companies. And naturally, we have 
a selfish interest in prolonging your life. 

Were the pioneer in developing term 
insurance, the ideal affordable insurance for 
the first time buyer. 

And our agents are professionals who 
can provide you with the right policy for the 


right time all during your life. Whether it be an 
individual policy or a group or business plan. 

The healthier you stay, the healthier 
we stay. So use this series of ads to get you 
started on something that's good for you. 

Please. Don't just sit there. Do something 
We want you with us. 

'Occidental Life thanks NAHI for their help in this proiecl This ad, however, should 
not be taken as an endorsement by NAHI of Occidental Life 


F Occidental Life 

ATransamerica Company 






OFFICIAL 

RULES 

To enter, stop by any participating Ford Dealer, 
Firestone Store or Dealer, Monroe Dealer or Valvo- 
line Dealer and complete the entry torm; or hand 
print the words "Ford, Firestone, Monroe, Valvo- 
line" plus your name, address and zip code on a 
3' x 5' piece of paper and send to "Winner’s 
Choice Sweepstakes," P.O. Box 1016, Birming¬ 
ham, Michigan 48012. Enter as often as you like, 
1,064 chances to win. One prize per family. All 
prizes will be awarded. Automobiles will be award¬ 
ed with predetermined list of options. Winners will 
be notified by mail All entries become the prop¬ 
erty of Marketing Corporation of America. Birming¬ 
ham, Michigan. No purchase necessary to enter. 

Winners will be determined in a random drawing 
May 31,1979 from all entries received no later than 
midnight May 30,1979, by an independent judging 
organization whose decisions are final If winner 
does not meet licensing requirements of the prize, 
then the prize may be transferred to a member of 
the immediate family. Taxes, if any. are the sole 
responsibility of the winner. No substitution of 
prizes is permitted. "Winner’s Choice Sweeps- 
stakes" open to all residents of the U.S.A. except 
employees, dealers and families of Ford Motor 
Company, Firestone Tire Company, Monroe Auto 
Equipment Company, Valvoline Oil Company, 
their advertising and judging agencies. Void in 
Missouri, Wisconsin and wherever prohibited and 
restricted by law. The odds of winning will be de¬ 
termined by the number of entries received. For a 
list of prize winners or complete description of 
prize vehicles, send a separate stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to; Winners, P.O. Box 225, 
Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 


6th Prize 

50 Motorola 40 channel CB radios. 

7th Prize 

1,000 Baja Courier and Monroe Turbo 
Mustang hobby kits. 


It's easy to enter. 
The hard part is 
deciding which 
vehicle you want. 


GRAND PRIZE 

Your choice of a Monroe-Magnum 
Courier Replica featuring Recaro Seats, 
Cibie driving lights, roll bar, CB radio. 
Firestone All-Terrain Tires and Cragar 
wheels. 

Indianapolis 500 Mustang Pace Car 
Replica. 

Monroe Turbo Mustang Replica 
featuring turbocharged 2.3 litre engine, 
Recaro Seats, Firestone SS Radial Tires 
and custom interior and exterior. 


2nd Prize 

1979 F-150 Ford Pickup. 

3rd Prize 

1979 Ford Fairmont Futura. 


4th Prize 

1979 Pinto Cruising Wagon. 

5th Prize 

Ten desirable group packages. Ten sets 
of four Firestone SS radial tires. Ten 
sets of four Monroe' Radial-Matic' or 
Monro-Magnum' 60 shocks. Ten 
complete assortments of Valvoline 
automotive products including a case 
of Valvoline All-Climate motor oil. 









SCORECARD 

Edited by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


THOSE WORRISOME HELMETS 

A new study by Penn Stale’s National 
Athletic Injury/Illness Reporting System 
sounds deceptively like good news. 
NAIRS, which monitors injuries in or¬ 
ganized sport, says it examined data on 
16,090 college and high school football 
players from 1975 to 1977 and found 96 
cases of “significant concussions.’’ 
NAIRS deems this a low number and 
concludes that football helmets were per¬ 
forming “quite effectively.’’ 

The only trouble is that concussions 
are not the major concern with helmets. 
In John Underwood's series on football 
violence and injuries (SI, Aug. 14, 1978 
et seq.), Dr. Donald Cooper, the team 
physician at Oklahoma State, was quot¬ 
ed as saying “There’s nothing wrong with 
the helmet itself. Doing what it was in¬ 
tended to do—protecting the head—it 
performs adequately.” Cooper went on 
to say that helmets actually protect the 
head too well, allowing it to be used as a 
battering ram. Thus the biggest risk to 
the wearer is neck and spine injuries, not 
concussions. 

All of which is borne out by another 
recent study, this one by the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Sports Medicine Cen¬ 
ter. As reported in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, the 
study points to a dramatic increase in 
the number of players permanently par¬ 
alyzed from the neck down. In 176 such 
cases from 1971 to 1977. a large major¬ 
ity of the victims were defensive players 
making tackles—most of them defensive 
backs. Dr. Joseph Torg, who headed the 
research team that conducted the study, 
attributes the increase to “playing tech¬ 
niques that use the top or crown of the 
helmet as the primary point of contact.” 

MIXED SUPPORT 

Worried that the financially strapped 
Orioles might be sold and moved else¬ 
where, Baltimore civic leaders have 
formed a “Keep the Orioles” committee 
whose main purpose is to persuade local 
businesses to buy season tickets. Lend¬ 


ing its support, a chain of department 
stores, Hochschild’s, has come out with 
T shirts bearing the legend don't let the 
birds fly away. A store spokesman says 
that sales are strong, which is nice to 
hear. Suffering financial problems of its 
own, Hochschild’s recently closed its big 
downtown store as an economy move. It 
also canceled its eight season tickets for 
Oriole games. 

QOINQ TO BAT FOR THE OLYMPICS 

The U.S. Olympic Committee and NBC 
put on a 6'/S-hour telethon the other night 
during which Sammy Davis Jr., Glen 
Campbell. Joe Frazier. Milton Berle and 
dozens of other celebrities urged view¬ 
ers to donate money in support of this 
country’s Olympic effort. Given the wor¬ 
thiness they ascribed to the cause, one 
might have assumed that the notables 
who appeared on the program were do¬ 
ing so gratis. And, in fact, the show, 
called Olympathon ’79, had been touted 
in ads. reading America’s greatest 

STARS GO TO BAT FOR YOUR TEAM. 

All this made it slightly startling when 
actor Robert Conrad announced on the 
show that he was donating his $1,500 
fee to Olympathon ’79. His fee? It turned 
out that performers on Olympathon ’79 
were paid handsomely, a little secret that 
USOC Information Director Bob Paul 
tried to explain by saying, “I honestly 
don’t see how we could have asked them 
to work for nothing.” 

Yet Olympathon ’79 was the first tele¬ 
thon in memory on which performers 
didn’t work for nothing. For whatever 
reasons, the show’s producers didn’t ar¬ 
range to have the five major performing 
unions waive their usual pay require¬ 
ments, something those unions routinely 
' do for telethons and benefits through the 
Theater Authority, an office expressly set 
up for the purpose. Conrad wasn’t the 
only one who saw fit to turn back his ap¬ 
pearance money, which suggests that per¬ 
formers willing to work for free could 
have been found to begin with. At a time 
when ordinary Americans were being 


asked to be generous, the USOC’s qualms 
about asking the same of entertainers are 
hard to understand. So are those mis¬ 
leading advertisements, 

BIQ DOINGS ON THE MOUNTAIN 

Promoters of the world heavyweight ski¬ 
ing championships, contested annually at 
Maine’s Sugarloaf Mountain by racers 
weighing more than 225 pounds, have 
done a commendable job of holding the 
line on the price of beef. At the first 
championships in 1969, competitors 
were assessed an entry fee of 3e a pound. 
At the 1979 competition, the entry fee 
was still 3e. 

The event attracted 16 skiers, who 
competed under a slightly amended 
handicap system. In the past, competitors 
were given a handicap of one second for 
every 10 pounds over 225, so that if a 
skier weighed enough, even Jean-Claude 
Killy might have had trouble beating him 
through the 20-gate slalom course. On 
the theory that this unduly rewarded ton¬ 
nage at the expense of talent, the hand¬ 
icap was changed this year to three- 
fourths of a second for every 10 pounds 



over 225 on each of two runs. The win¬ 
ner was Terry Newcomb, a onetime de¬ 
fensive tackle at the University of Ar¬ 
izona and now a judge in Akron, N.Y. 
Including ski equipment, Newcomb reg¬ 
istered 372 pounds on the cow scale used 
for the weigh-in and he rumbled down 
the course twice in a total of 70.4 sec¬ 
onds, or 48.34 seconds when adjusted for 
handicap. 

Newcomb’s beaten rivals included 
John Truden. a three-time champion 
from West Springfield, Mass., who took 
a spill after developing leg cramps early 
in his first run. Truden had the distinc- 
continued 





SCORECARD continued 


lion of being the heaviest entrant. He 
came in at 453 pounds, much to the de¬ 
light of the auto-rental firm and ski- 
equipment manufacturers who got a lot 
of exposure by plastering his consider¬ 
able form with advertisements. 

PAYING A CONDOLENCE CALL 

It was early in the opening game of the 
Stanley Cup semifinals, and Jacques Le- 
maire had just scored to give the Mon¬ 
treal Canadiens a 1-0 lead over the Bos¬ 
ton Bruins. Joyfully, the Montreal bench 
emptied to congratulate Lemaire. But 
wait. Boston’s players then leaped from 
their bench to console beaten Goaltender 
Gerry Cheevers. 

By sending his men onto the Montre¬ 
al Forum ice to comfort Cheevers, Bos¬ 
ton Coach Don Cherry was slyly pro¬ 
testing what has become an annoying 
phenomenon in the NHL. Where bench 
emptying used to occur only when a team 
won in sudden-death overtime or some¬ 
body scored, say, his 200th career goal, 
such celebrations have become common 
lately even after routine goals. Cherry’s 
objection is that it can be "intimidating 
seeing all those guys dancing around,” 
but more important, the practice delays 
the game. Which is why Referee Dave 
Newell told both teams that he wouldn’t 
tolerate any more post-goal celebrations 
or condolence calls. His warning was 
backed up by the NHL’s referee-in-chief, 
Scotty Morrison. “We don’t want to do 
anything that stifles enthusiasm, but 
there’s a limit,” Morrison said. "Le- 
maire’s goal was the first of the game 
[Montreal won 4-2]. We can’t have 
something like that happening after ev¬ 
ery goal. The game would take forever.” 

A WHOLE NEW BALL GAME 

Making good on his promise to Indiana 
State’s baseball coach. Bob Warn 
(Scorecard, April 16), Larry Bird ap¬ 
peared briefly in both ends of a double- 
header last week against Kentucky Wes¬ 
leyan. The Sycamore basketball star took 
over at first base in the fifth inning of 
the opener and promptly caught a knee 
in the forehead when he collided with 
Catcher Mark Rickard while chasing a 
foul ball. Bob Woolf, the agent who is try¬ 
ing to negotiate an NBA contract for Bird 
with the Boston Celtics, was sitting in 
the crowd of 2,000 in Terre Haute and 
he looked understandably relieved when 
his client climbed to his feet. 

The rest of Bird’s day on the diamond 


went well enough. He batted once in each 
game, going down swinging on a 2-2 
count and singling in two runs as the Syc¬ 
amores won both games, 5-1 and 7-1. He 
also had nine putouts. It was the 6' 9'/ 2 " 
senior’s college baseball debut and it was 
probably also his college baseball fare¬ 
well. He ended the day hitting .500 and 
fielding 1.000 and. as he happily noted. 
“Woolf and I are still talking.” 

THE NOBLE STEREOTYPE 

American Indians have complained in re¬ 
cent years that the nicknames of the 
Cleveland Indians, Atlanta Braves, 
Washington Redskins, Chicago Black 
Hawks and Kansas City Chiefs add up 
to one big ethnic slur. Their complaints 
have obviously been unavailing. Similar 
protestations have met with a bit more 
success in the colleges. Although the Uni¬ 
versity of North Dakota still calls its 
teams the Fighting Sioux. Stanford 
bowed to pressure a few years ago and 
changed its nickname from the Indians 
back to an earlier one. the Cardinals. 

A similar change took place—official¬ 
ly, anyway—at Dartmouth, which was 
founded in 1769 for the purpose of ed¬ 
ucating Indians. That commitment was 
soon abandoned, but Dartmouth long re¬ 
ferred to its teams as the Indians and 
used a drawing of a war-painted brave 
as a symbol. In 1970 the school reintro¬ 
duced a program for actively recruiting 
Indians, and after students admitted un¬ 
der the scheme complained about the 
nickname, the college’s trustees dropped 
it in favor of the Big Green. But the 40 
current members of an organization 
known as Native Americans at Dart¬ 
mouth can hardly claim total victory. Al¬ 
though a rousing cheer punctuated with 
the cry, “Scalp ’em,” has fallen into dis¬ 
use. some alumni have been clamoring 
for restoration of the old nickname. And 
while proprietors of shops near the Han¬ 
over, N.H. campus have finally promised 
to drop their lines of shirts and jackets 
adorned with caricatures of the Dart¬ 
mouth Indian, they say they will con¬ 
tinue to sell neckties bearing the symbol. 

Nor were Dartmouth’s real Indians 
, happy when two students donned green 
war paint, feathers and loincloths and 
skated onto the ice last Feb. 25 between 
periods of a 5-0 Dartmouth hockey vic¬ 
tory over Brown. The administration put 
the two students and a conspirator on 
probation, and they in turn contritely of¬ 
fered to make public appearances around 


campus explaining why Indians feel as 
they do on the nickname issue. The rea¬ 
son is that Indian designations have tra¬ 
ditionally been adopted in sports to sym¬ 
bolize savagery, scalping and looting 
rather than to honor real people who 
have suffered more than their share of op¬ 
pression. Far from fully grasping this, 
however, one of the miscreants admit¬ 
ted last week. “I still can’t understand 
why using the Indian as a symbol hurts 
anybody’s feelings.” 

THE MAINE 700 

There will be a six-day moose-hunting 
season in northern Maine in the fall of 
1980, the state’s first since 1935. The state 
legislature has approved creation of a lot¬ 
tery by which licenses will be issued to 
700 Maine residents. Applicants must 
pay a $5 fee to participate in the lottery 
and winners will be charged an addition¬ 
al $10 for a license. Another $10 fee will 
be assessed for any moose taken. Pro¬ 
ponents expect the moose hunt to thin 
out Maine’s herd—which they say is nec¬ 
essary—and also to produce more than 
$250,000 for the state's Department of 
Inland Fisheries and Wildlife. 

The moose season was approved over 
the strenuous objections of some legis¬ 
lators, one of whom. Representative Ste¬ 
phen Gould, played taps on a trombone 
in a corridor outside the senate chamber 
in Augusta as the decisive roll-call vote 
neared. Afterward, Gould and other op¬ 
ponents put on black armbands and con¬ 
ducted a moose “funeral.” A retired en¬ 
gineer named Bruce Carter, who insisted 
that the state’s moose herd was not so 
big as to need weeding out, said he would 
mount a campaign to encourage non¬ 
hunters to enter the lottery and to burn 
any licenses they receive in protest. Pro¬ 
hunting forces note that an attempt to 
thwart a similar lottery in New Bruns¬ 
wick. Canada failed, but Carter, unde¬ 
terred, has formed a committee to carry 
out the scheme. Its slogan: “Remember 
the Maine 700.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Walton, on where he might play if 
he becomes an NBA free agent: “Right 
now. I’ve eliminated Teheran and Three 
Mile Island.” 

• Earl Weaver, Baltimore Oriole man¬ 

ager, when told by slump-ridden Out¬ 
fielder A1 Bumbry that he was about to 
go to chapel services: “Take your bat 
with you.” end 
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Amazing Atlanta took the defending NBA champion Bullets 
to seven stirring games in the Eastern Conference semifinals, 
then the Big E and Bobby D made the Hawks' feathers fly 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


Dandridge was steady through most of the series, and 
his 17 fourth period points in Game 7 helped finish Atlanta 
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I t was approximately one year ago that the Washington 
Bullets, who were on their way to the end of the rain¬ 
bow, found out that the Atlanta Hawks, who were just 
back from oblivion, had a talon or two. That impor¬ 
tant discovery obviously passed unheeded or was for¬ 
gotten. or both, for it wasn’t until last Sunday, at the 
end of seven breathless, tough playoff games, that 
the defending champion Bullets could breathe free¬ 
ly once more, having somehow survived the Hawks 
in the NBA’s Eastern Conference semifinals. The 
Bullets are still trying to figure out if they won or 
lost the most punishing playoff series this side of 
the National Football League. 

After Washington and Atlanta had flogged 
each other through six memorable contests, 
perhaps it was simply inevitable that the old¬ 
er, wiser and more experienced Bullets would 
prevail in the deciding game in Landovcr. 
Md., where, among 19,035 others, Jimmy, 
Rosalynn and Amy—the dribbling Carter 
family—watched the home team gasp to 
victory by a score of 100-94. 

For the winners, this meant the op¬ 
portunity to gather their weary bones 
and bruised egos and attempt to walk 
upright to the next round in defense 
of their NBA title. For the Hawks, 
well. Heaven can wait. 

Like every other game in this 
playoff, the seventh was contested 
in a rather savage corner of hell 
until Elvin Hayes and Bob Dan- 
dridge took control just when it 
seemed the hustling vis- continued 


BULLETS continued 


itors were ready to steal away with an¬ 
other thoroughly amazing victory. 

First it was Hayes scoring 13 points 
in the third quarter to hold off the Hawks 
and give the Bullets a 75-69 lead. Then 
it was Dandridge taking over for 17 
points in the fourth. While the pitiful Bul¬ 
let guards were being shuttled in and out 
and shooting 6 for 29—“I felt like the 
Easter bunny looking for eggs,” said 
Washington Coach Dick Motta—Hayes 
and Dandridge were collecting 39 and 
29 points and 15 and 10 rebounds 
respectively. 

Still the courageous Hawks came on. 
They lied the score 13 times before the 
end of the third period. They fell behind 
by eight points early in the fourth, but 
with their two shooting purists, John 
Drew and Terry Furlow, sharing 45 
points, they tied it up again at 83-all with 
6:35 to go. That is where they stalled, only 
because Hayes dropped another one of 
those marvelous turnaround jumpers. 
Dandridge made two free throws, and 
then Dandridge swished another high- 
arching jumper from the corner, making 
it 89-83 Washington. Sayonara, Hawks. 

i told E he was the greatest to ever 
do it,” said Furlow, the squawking Hawk 
himself, after the game. “And Dan¬ 
dridge—he wasn’t making shots. He was 
burying those babies." 

And so he was. Three times in the final 
four minutes the visitors managed to 
come within four points. Each time Bob¬ 
by D took the Hawks by the feathers and 
shook them to their souls with an incom¬ 
prehensible basket—once on a running, 
kicking one-hander that Drew still may 
be trying to track down. 

Later Hayes called the Hawks some 
things. “Winners, terrific players, a great 
team,” Hayes said. “It is tough somebody 
had to lose this series.” 

It should not have taken the Bullets 
so long to realize that their tormentors, 
ballyhooed as the mechanical creation of 
that raging martinet, Hubie Brown, were 
instead a collection of dogged, talented 
opportunists: that these Hawks could 
scratch and peck: and that this was a 
hungry, dedicated and dangerous bunch 
simply itching to prove something at 
somebody’s expense. 

The first warning came in the playofTs 
of 1978 when the Hawks roughed up 
Washington more than a little bit before 
losing in their mini-series. Then the 
teams split four games this season with 
both winning once on the other’s court. 


and never was the margin larger than four 
points. While the Bullets rested for a 
week after the season with a bye. thanks 
to having the NBA's best record, the 
Hawks took apart Houston’s high-pow¬ 
ered offense, holding the Rockets 15 
points below their scoring average. 

Still, when the Atlanta-Washington 
series opened two weeks ago on national 
television, the Hawks were something of 
a mystery, in part because that was the 
first time CBS had seen fit to feature the 
team in Brown’s three seasons as coach. 

In light of this inattention and Atlan¬ 
ta owner Ted Turner’s meager payroll, 
the fabrication has spread that the team 
is nothing but a collection of unskilled 
migrants who gladly suffer Brown’s bel¬ 
lowing tutelage rather than be cast aside 
to peddle peanuts on the Georgia high¬ 
ways. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. No talent? Power Forward Dan 
Roundfield, shot blocker Tree Rollins 
and Defensive Guard Eddie Johnson are 
among the best in the league at their spe¬ 
cialties. No scoring? Drew and Furlow 
are exquisite one-on-one operators. 
Mindless sycophants? Armond Hill is 
Princeton. Tom McMillen. for Godsakes, 
is Oxford. 

“Talent is all relative in the NBA,” 
says McMillen. “What we have achieved 
is more talent per player than anybody. 
This is because Hubie breaks down our 
inertia and drives it out of us.” 

The Hawks didn't contain Washington 
too well in the opener, losing 103-89. 
but in Game 2 they embarrassed the Bul¬ 
lets 107-99 in Landover to tie up the se¬ 
ries. Back home they lost a slowed-down 
89-77; then, toward the end of Game 4. 
it appeared the Hawks would deadlock 
the series again when they controlled the 
ball with seven seconds left and the score 
tied at 109. But. inexplicably, Johnson 
held the ball over his head for three sec¬ 
onds and then dribbled for three more. 
By the time he finally passed to McMil¬ 
len in the corner, the Rhodes scholar was 
completely open, but the horn had 
sounded and the game had escaped into 
an overtime, from which the Bullets 
emerged with a 120-118 victory. 

At this pause in the proceedings, the 
Bullets had a stranglehold lead of three 
games to one and were all set to sew it 
up on their home court. Dandridge had 
scored 112 points so easily over the help¬ 
less Drew that. Brown said. “Pick is play¬ 
ing H-O-R-S-E with himself.” Hayes and 
Wes Unseld were having their own way 


amid the ferocious banging underneath 
the baskets. But the funny thing was that 
everybody from Capitol Hill to Peachtree 
Street knew the series was far from over. 

In truth, the teams were as close as 
this: the score had been virtually tied with 
six minutes to go in all four games. Only 
the Bullets’ ability down the stretch— 
the combined fourth-quarter scores to¬ 
taled 112-87 for Washington—had en¬ 
abled them to bail out of deep water. 

So now came the sniping—a practice 
that was de rigucur in the playoffs long 
before Furlow contracted Muhammad 
Ali Mouth. 

Bullet Guard Tom Henderson, a for¬ 
mer Hawk whom Brown got rid of 2'A 
years ago. accused the Atlanta coach of 
blowing Game 4 by confusing Johnson 
and causing him to freeze. “Sure, John¬ 
son should have shot," Henderson said. 
“But the man has been yelling at him 
and yanking him in and out of games all 
season.” 

Brown refused to publicly acknowl¬ 
edge Henderson's remarks beyond point¬ 
ing out that his team knew whom to foul 
(Henderson) near the end of the over¬ 
time and who would miss (Henderson) 
at least one of two clinching free throws 
(which he did) to give the Hawks an¬ 
other chance to tie the game (which they 
didn’t). 

Furlow, on the other hand, was not so 
discreet. A 6' 4" reserve guard whose 
boundless potential is exceeded only by 
his personal regard for it, the 24-year- 
old heretofore has been known mostly 
as Magic Johnson's recruiter at Michi¬ 
gan Slate, Julius Erving’s roommate at 
Philadelphia and Coach Bill Fitch’s 
whipping boy at Cleveland. But last week 
he unleashed a triple-barreled fusillade— 
two hands, one mouth—which made him 
the focal point of the entire series. 

In a period of three days Furlow be¬ 
came an authentic media monster by first 
coming off the bench to lead the Hawks 
to two stunning victories with 35 points, 
and then firing such scattershot as: 

• “Hayes is a cheap-shot artist. Write 
that.” 

• “L'nseld is a bully. He has bullied 
his way through this league all his life.” 

• “The Bullets are crybabies. They 
bitch and moan all game. They have no 
class. They’ve got nobody who can stop 
me. I am going to dominate their guards 
physically and psychologically.” 

The Bullets started off Game 5 as if 
they would end the series right then. Al- 
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most before the Hawks bussed in ofT the 
Beltway, Washington had scored 34 
points in the first quarter, the team’s best 
period so far. “We should have kept kick¬ 
ing them till sundown and cut their heads 
off,” Motta said. But late in the quarter 
the Capital Centre clock went blank, 
causing an 18-minute delay which the 
Hawks used to catch their breath and 
Furlow used to begin what he called his 
“verbal aggression.” 

Jogging along the baseline to stay 
loose, Furlow kept muttering to Kevin 
Grevey things like “Hello? You’re in 
trouble now. Every time 1 get it. I’m look¬ 
ing for you. It’s gonna be in your face.” 

Though he didn’t start to rumble just 
then. Furlow carried out his pledge with 
eight points in the third quarter and eight 
more in the fourth. With 5:46 remaining 
in the game, the Hawks led 99-90. but 
then youthful jitters set in, they made 
but one basket in the last 4:08 and the 
Bullets whittled away. 

With 14 seconds left, the Hawk mar¬ 


gin was 105-103, time for both teams to 
go to their meal tickets for the deciding 
pas de deux. That would be Dandridge 
juking along the endline and Roundfield 
flying through the air for the block. Sure 
enough, the most valuable Hawk knocked 
away Dandridge’s 15-footer only to 
watch the ball sail right back to the shoot¬ 
er. Dandridge jumped again. So Round- 
field jumped again, forcing the Bullet to 
change his arc. This time the shot 
bounced off - the rim. and the victory went 
to the Hawks, 107-103. 

Returning to the madhouse Omni in 
Atlanta for Game 6, the Bullets still ap¬ 
peared not to be taking Furlow—or the 
Hawks—seriously. But early on, during 
a loose-ball melee, Unseld nearly sepa¬ 
rated Furlow from his life by locking him 
in a bear hug. The enraged Furlow tore 
away, fists balled, and the two men had 
to be separated—“Lucky for one of 
us.” the 6' 7". 260-pound Unseld coldly 
said later. 

A rejuvenated Drew scored 14 points 


as Atlanta surged to a 48-42 halftime 
lead. Still, Brown read his basic riot act 
to both Drew and Furlow in the dress¬ 
ing room, at one point ordering the lat¬ 
ter to strip off his uniform. 

It was another Brown harangue, how¬ 
ever (this one on court in full earshot of 
blushing longshoremen), that may have 
turned the game. Roundfield, admittedly 
“drifting” through the contest, had been 
of little consequence until late in the third 
period when Brown began baiting him 
from the sidelines. That was enough for 
Roundfield. Instantly he sprinted after a 
Bullet fast break, caught up and literally 
threw Dandridge into the photographers’ 
section and Dandridge’s short jumper 
nearly to Plains. Roundfield finished 
with 16 points and 10 rebounds; the 
steady, underrated Steve Hawes out¬ 
played Hayes for 14 of each; Furlow con¬ 
tinued to murder the Bullet guards; and 
Drew and Johnson evenly divided 44 
points. Fast Eddie running down the 
clock toward a 104-86 rout which sent 
the series back to Maryland. 

“They think we are invincible no long¬ 
er," said Dandridge, whose team shot a 
humiliating 32%. “Now they’ve gener¬ 
ated a whole team of players who think 
they are players.” 

Whether that was said with respect or 
not hardly mattered. What was impor¬ 
tant was that in the last quarters of Games 
5 and 6 Dandridge and Hayes had com¬ 
bined for just 15 points. 

“We’re fronting, keeping them out of 
the box (the lane] and frustrating them,” 
explained Brown, whose Hawk defense 
had limited the champions to 15 points 
a game fewer than their season average. 
“We are rising to the occasion to play a 
great team some great basketball. I only 
hope this series is not spoiled by one of 
us playing badly on Sunday.” 

Certainly nobody will have to live with 
that ignominy. At the end the Hawks 
knew they had achieved parity with the 
champions: at least they had come as 
close as a loser ever could. 

During a time-out in Game 6, Motta 
had screamed at his players, “The Hawks 
have had their shot. They’ve had it. They 
can’t play any better.” But, of course, he 
knew otherwise. Near the end of Game 
7, Motta walked down the court. He con¬ 
gratulated Brown, Roundfield, Furlow 
and all the rest. And he said later, “They 
have been great for basketball.” 

For the Atlanta Hawks, Heaven will 
wait. end 
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IT’S NO LONGER ONLY 
DOME SWEET HOME 

Houston, blasting out of the Astrodome to lead the National League West, is 
showing a rare talent for playing A-OK on the road by E. M. SWIFT 



Jose Cruz, a slashing line-drive 300 hitler, has quietly become one of the league 's best batsmen. 



I f the Astros do nothing else this sea¬ 
son, they still will have accomplished 
two things no previous Houston club has 
in the unlustrous 17-year history of the 
franchise. They will have led their divi¬ 
sion by four games, having awakened last 
Saturday with just that margin over the 
Reds. And they will have remained in 
first place for more than 11 consecutive 
days. Sunday marked their 15th straight 
day at the top of the National League's 
difficult West Division, easily surpassing 
the previous record set by the 1972 As¬ 
tros. To be sure, there are five months and 
140 games remaining on the schedule, 
but through the first month Houston 
qualifies as the surprise team in baseball. 
“I don’t really know the significance of a 
fast start,” says Astro Manager Bill Vir- 
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James Rodney Richard has been just wild enough to give hitters the willies while going four and oh. 


don, a placid man whose color is all in his 
uniform, “but the farther behind we can 
push L.A. now, the better I’ll like it.” 

When First Baseman Bob Watson was 
asked if he, too, considered the defend¬ 
ing champion Dodgers the team to beat, 
he positively bubbled as he said, “The 
team to beat is us. Let them worry about 
the Astros for a change." 

Such an attitude is quite a turnabout 
for Watson, who has averaged 97 RBIs 
over the past three seasons while play¬ 
ing for teams that posted records of 
80-82,81-81 and 74-88. Not exactly up¬ 
ward mobility. In their entire history the 
Astros have finished better than .500 only 
twice. Fed up, Watson vowed to two 
Houston writers after the 1978 finale that 
he had played his last game as an Astro. 


He said he had asked General Manager 
Tal Smith to trade him to a contender, 
and since Watson would be in the final 
year of his contract, Smith had little 
choice but to try to oblige him. “It hurts 
to say it. but I don’t expect this team to 
contend for the next couple of years,” 
Watson told Harry Shattuck of the Hous¬ 
ton Chronicle. 

Now the Astros have launched them¬ 
selves to a 14-6 start, and Watson may 
■have found himself a contender where 
he least expected to. No one thought 
Houston would be a factor in a division 
that shaped up as a struggle among the 
Giants, Dodgers and Reds and already 
had one dark horse in the Padres. Sure, 
the Astros had the imposing 6' 8" James 
Rodney Richard, the first righthander in 


National League history to fan more than 
300 batters in a season—he had 303 last 
year—and the winningest righthander, 
with 56 victories, in the league over the 
last three seasons. But how far could a 
team go on one pitcher’s back? Hous¬ 
ton’s other starters, Joe Niekro, Ken 
Forsch and Vern Ruhle, did not have a 
winning lifetime record among them. Re¬ 
lievers? Only St. Louis had fewer saves 
than the Astros’ 1978 total of 23. Pow¬ 
er? Houston was dead last in the major 
leagues with 70 home runs. Infield? Last 
in double plays. To make matters worse, 
they were bumblers on the road, win¬ 
ning fewer than three of every 10 games 
played away from home. 

True, after six different Astros had 
tried their thumbs at shortstop last year 
and six others had impersonated catch¬ 
ers, Houston had made an effort to stop 
those merry-go-rounds by trading for 
Shortstop Craig Reynolds and Catcher 
Alan Ashby, who came from Seattle and 
Toronto, respectively. Still, this was a 
team of question marks. 

It took two days for Forsch to erase 
one of them. Having been almost ex¬ 
clusively a reliever until late last Au¬ 
gust, Forsch threw a no-hitter at the 
Braves on the second day of this sea¬ 
son. By the end of last week he had be¬ 
come a fixture in the starting rotation, 
with a 3-0 record and a 2.31 ERA. Fur¬ 
ther, relief pitchers Joaquin Andujar and 
Joe Sambito had given up a total of 
four runs in their first 33 ‘A innings and 
had combined for a 4-0 record. And, 
wonder of wonders, by winning two of 
four games in Chicago and Pittsburgh last 
week, the Astros had triumphed in six 
of their first 11 games on the road while 
going 8-1 in the friendly Astrodome. 
Buoyed by a pitching staff with an ERA 
of 2.72, Virdon was suddenly able to 
crow, “I can’t see this team folding. The 
only thing we lack is power, and if you 

continued 
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Alter playing six men at short last season, Houston traded lor Reynolds. 


So far this year the only mystery about Cedeno has been how to get him out. 


ASTROS continued 

play the game right you don't need that." 

You especially don’t need it when you 
play in a park where only 59 home runs 
were hit last season. Opposing players 
dread visits to the Astrodome. Hitters 
lapse into deep depression as they speak 
of shadows on the ball and altered depth 
perception. They bemoan what they con¬ 
sider eerie lighting and bizarre reflec¬ 
tions. Outfielders curse the "little white 
squares" that make up the roof. The hat¬ 
ed Dome. To non-Astros, it is anything 
but out of this world. 

The record shows it, too. Excluding 
Houston, National League teams won 
57% of their home games and 44% of 
their road games last year. In contrast, 
the Astros had a .617 (50-31) percent¬ 
age at home, fourth best in the league, 
but finished with the ninth-best overall 
record. Had they won half their away 
games, as both Cincinnati and Los An¬ 
geles did, Houston would have won 91 
games and been in the thick of the pen¬ 
nant race instead of 21 games out. Since 
the Dome was built, the Astros have post¬ 
ed only three losing records indoors, 
while suffering badly under God’s blue 


sky, where their 458-680 mark computes 
out to a .402 percentage. 

Why the difference? Virdon maintains 
that it is harder for his players to go out 
into the elements—where they encounter 
chill, sun fields, windblown pop-ups— 
than it is for others to come into the con¬ 
trolled 72° comfort of the Dome. But 
nearly all his players point out that they 
learned to play baseball outdoors, and 
that it is the team coming into the As¬ 
trodome that has the tougher adjustment 
to make. “In the Dome the depth per¬ 
ception is different,” says Watson. “The 
ball is on you quicker. You talk to guys 
like Mike Schmidt. Dave Kingman and 
Greg Luzinski, and they’ll tell you it takes 
two or three days to get adjusted. By that 
time they’ve gone 0 for 10 and the series 
is almost over." 

Dave Parker becomes fiercely animat¬ 
ed in describing a visit to Houston, where 
his Pirates are already 0-3 this year. “I 
dislike playing in there.” he says. "I do 
semi-unnatural things to my swing. I’m 
a wait-and-snap hitter, but there 1 know 
I have to crush it to get it out. I feel I 
have to pump up my swing. There’s also 
some bluish Plexiglas in the outfield that 
gives a reflection.” 


Asked about that reflection. Astro Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Art Howe thought for a 
moment and then scowled as he said, 
"I’ve never even noticed it. Now I’ll be 
looking for it every time. Thanks.” 

Bobby Murcer of the Cubs, who are 
41-82 in the Dome over the years, says 
the place makes him claustrophobic. "It’s 
a funny feeling going in there. It’s the 
same type of thing as when you're in an 
elevator with a whole bunch of people. 
Don’t you get a different feeling when 
you step outside?’’ 

The Astros do. At least they have in 
the past, when they seemed to be afflict¬ 
ed with a tightening around the collar, a 
dryness in the mouth, every time they 
stepped onto an outdoor field. “The hit¬ 
ters would try to crank up when they 
got in a little park like Wrigley.” Wat¬ 
son says in an effort to explain Hous¬ 
ton’s abysmal history on the road. “But 
the pitching is the big difference. At the 
Dome our pitchers would challenge a 
guy. But outside they got too careful. 
They’d be nipping away at the corners 
and falling behind in the count and then 
would^ive up a home run.” 

Not all of Houston's pitchers go along 
with Watson’s theory, but how else can 
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one explain away the fact that in 1978 
they allowed 48 more walks in 50 fewer 
innings away from the Astrodome? The 
team ERA at home was a superb 2.85; 
away it was an atrocious 4.47. Mean¬ 
while. Astro hitters batted 26 percentage 
points higher in Houston while slugging 
10 fewer home runs than they did on 
the road. 

"Our team is tailored for the Dome." 
says Sambito. “Offenses that come in 
here looking for two or three runs with 
one swing are in trouble, because those 
balls are going to be caught. I’m a fast¬ 
ball pitcher, and I love to pitch in the 
Dome, because I can challenge a guy— 
throw it in there and say, ‘Here it is. If 
you want to hit it out. go ahead, but I 
dOh’t think you will.’ ” 

Forsch, another power pitcher—al¬ 
though he mixes a forkball and a curve in 
with his 94-mph fastball and slider—isn’t 
so sure. “I’ve pitched in there when those 
hitters pick the ball up pretty well.” he 
says. Nonetheless, the record shows that 
Forsch was 7-0 at home last year. 

With Terry Puhl. Cesar Cedeno and 
Jose Cruz, the Astros have three line- 
drive-hitting outfielders who are capable 
of stealing 40 bases each and of cutting 
off balled balls that seem to pick up speed 
when they hit the carpet in the Dome’s 
spacious outfield. “Oh, man, we can get 
everything says Cruz, third in the 
league last year with his .315 average and 
Houston’s RBI leader so far in 1979 with 
17. Cruz’ eight stolen bases tie him for the 
team lead with Third Baseman Enos Cab¬ 
ell. whom Pirate Manager Chuck Tanner 
calls “the most underrated player in the 
league. Cabell’s not going to be a star. 
He’s a star already, but nobody knows it." 

The same could be said of Cruz, who 
has hit .306 over the last three seasons. 
A slashing lefthanded batter with a 
strong, if sometimes inaccurate, arm, 
Cruz is in the last year of his contract 
with Houston and is talking about be¬ 
coming a free agent. “He’s going to lead 
this league in hitting very soon." predicts 
Deacon Jones, the Houston coach who 
convinced Cruz in 1976 to start hitting 
to all fields. Cruz has a prediction of his 
own: "This team is going to the World Se¬ 
ries. Maybe then people in this country 
will see how well I play baseball.” 

One of the real strengths of the As¬ 
tros. as Ruhle points out, is that “We’re 
a team filled with players who have some¬ 
thing to prove as individuals." Ruhle 


himself was summarily released by the 
Tigers during spring training last year and 
signed with Houston as a free agent. 
Forsch is out to prove he can succeed as 
a starter. Cedeno is coming off knee sur¬ 
gery that restricted his 1978 season to 
50 games and may finally be ready to ac¬ 
complish the great things predicted for 
him when he came to the Astros as a 19- 
year-old in 1970. The enigmatic Cedeno 
has been a mystery mainly to pitchers so 
far in ’79. and he is batting .316. Ashby 
and Reynolds were traded away by ex¬ 
pansion teams, and Cruz. Watson and 
Richard are all in the final year of their 
contracts. They are looking to make big 
bucks as free agents if Houston is un¬ 
willing to fork over the dough. 

It is Richard who would command the 
most money. Once known primarily as a 
strikeout pitcher, he is now recognized 
as a winning pitcher. “He is fast becom¬ 
ing the best righthander in the National 
League.” says the Pirates’ Parker. “He’s 
the only pitcher I’ve ever seen whose slid¬ 
er is as fast as his fastball. It comes in 
there at 90 miles an hour. He’s a talent." 
Parker whistles. “ ’Course it doesn’t hurt 
that he's 6' 8" and looks like he’s right 
on lop of you inside that Dome. But his 
control has improved 100%.“ 

Not. however, with perfect consisten¬ 
cy. In a 2-1 win over the Dodgers. Rich¬ 
ard fired six wild pitches—he has 12 for 
the year—while fanning 13. “Intimida¬ 
tion is part of any pitcher’s game.” Rich¬ 
ard says. “But I don’t think about wheth¬ 
er I scare guys.” They do. 

Richard plays down whatever advan¬ 
tage pitching in the Astrodome gives him. 
“I have to get them out on the road, too,” 
he says, although last year he allowed 
2.5 more runs per nine innings away from 
the Dome than he did beneath it. Still, 
his 6-6 away record was the staff*s best, 
and the Astros’ goal is to match Rich¬ 
ard’s .500 on the road as a team this year. 
If the Astros do that, they know they'll 
win 90 or so games. 

“We were a young club last year,” says 
Virdon. “Young clubs always have trou¬ 
ble when they travel." 

It is significant that on April 15. 
the day Houston assumed first place, 
it swept a doubleheader in San 
Francisco. The Astros won four of sev¬ 
en on that first Western swing, and 
through last Sunday they were 2-2 on 
their first trip East, an important 14- 
game stint during which the league 


may find out if Houston is for real. 

There is speculation that the very com¬ 
fort of the Dome is the source of the As¬ 
tros’ undoing once they hit the road. "Ev¬ 
erything is just right.” the Chronicle's 
Shattuck says. “The dugouts are huge. 
The temperature is controlled. The fans 
and the press don’t put too much pres¬ 
sure on them. It’s ... comfortable. The 
scoreboard even tells the fans when to 
clap. So when they travel, the elements, 
the crowd noise, the temperature are all 
obstacles. It makes them nervous." 

No more nervous than opponents get 
coming into the Dome. “Something’s ob¬ 
viously happening in here." says Ashby. 
“I haven’t been around long enough to 
put my finger on it. but it’s happening." 

Weird forces seem to be at work, and 
some of them appear to defy the laws of 
physics. “The ball carries farther when 
there’s a big crowd in the Dome. I know 
that for a fact.” says Forsch. 

"That’s the rumor, all right,” Ashby 
concurs. He has yet to homer this sea¬ 
son; last year he hit nine for Toronto, 
the same number the Astros have thus 
far in ’79. “So bring on the big crowds." 

They're starting to come, all right. But, 
as every Houston fan knows, a win in 
the Dome is not one for the road. end 


A no hitter sewed up a starting spot tor Forsch. 





Discus thrower Wilkins (left) and shotputter Feuerbach were the hosts with the most guest muscle during happy hour at their Santa Crui hideaway 


A BIGGIE OF A MEET AT MAC AND AL’S 

Was it a party? A protest? Serious competition? There were elements of all three at the Two Big Guys Mountain Games 
when Mac Wilkins and A! Feuerbach invited some friends in to throw their weight around by BARRY McDERMOTT 


S ports arc for kids, spectators and of¬ 
ficials. or perhaps for Nielsen ratings, 
but hardly ever exclusively for athletes 
anymore. Last week, on the side of a pre¬ 
cipitous mountain looming high above 
San Jose. Calif., things were different. 
Howard Cosell, the Goodyear blimp and 
Robert Conrad were nowhere to be seen. 
Sitcom stars were not jiggling on the side¬ 
lines, and dour track officials in blazers 
were not flashing ribbons. In terms of 
human warmth as well as sheer bulk, A1 
Feuerbach and Mac Wilkins were prov¬ 
ing that they are two very big guys by pro¬ 
viding an arena in which to honor friends 
and legends, repay old debts and. most 
of all. to celebrate the prowess of their 
own kind. 

Shotputters like Feuerbach and discus 
throwers like Wilkins often find them¬ 
selves occupying the third ring of a three- 
ring circus, competing in the distant in¬ 


field at track and field meets while milers 
and sprinters dazzle the crowd. Thus the 
Two Big Guys Mountain Games, the 
name Feuerbach and Wilkins bestowed 
on their gathering last Saturday. Atten¬ 
dance was by invitation only, and per¬ 
haps never has so much sinew and brawn 
been grouped together for such sheer fun 
and exuberance, to say nothing of so 
much food, drink and conviviality. "This 
is a great gathering of the male chau¬ 
vinist pigs." chortled Parry O'Brien, the 
two-time Olympic gold medal shotputter. 
overlooking the fact that Wilkins and 
Feuerbach had provided discus and shot 
events for women as well. 

Nevertheless, one could understand 
O'Brien’s sentiment. In manners and de¬ 
portment. throwers do have a reputation 
that tends toward the unrefined. Animal 
House behavior of John Belushi. But if 
anyone thought that this group was go¬ 


ing to get out of control at the party that 
followed the competition and engage in 
such gross-out activities as food fights 
and body slams, they were totally mis¬ 
taken. Well, almost totally. The day's ac¬ 
tivities proved that if shotputters and dis¬ 
cus throwers arc going to commit bodily 
harm upon someone, it is not going to 
be upon each other. Oh. true, that blithe 
spirit. Brian Oldfield, did almost skull a 
fellow competitor with a 16-pound shot, 
but that was an accident, and he did play¬ 
fully hurl another shot at a photographer, 
but that was good fun. and a woman com¬ 
petitor did lose her warmup pants for a 
moment, but that was unplanned. Still, 
certain precautions had been made. Park¬ 
ing in the driveway of Feuerbach’s and 
Wilkins' retreat was prohibited, a rea¬ 
sonable rule since five kegs of beer were 
ready to be tapped and the driveway has 
a 200-foot chasm on one side. 
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The competition began in more tra¬ 
ditional surroundings, with the discus 
throw for men and women at Indepen¬ 
dence High School in San Jose. Then ev¬ 
erybody got into cars and, following maps 
that pointed out such landmarks as “small 
store." reassembled for the shotput at 
their hosts' cabin up in the Santa Cruz 
mountains. After that came not one but 
two parties. The first was a decorous day¬ 
time affair for athletes and invited spec¬ 
tators. succeeded by an evening blast for 
the athletes only, where the amiable gi¬ 
ants sat around drinking and seeing who 
could throw the truth the farthest, match¬ 
ing quips with old-timers like O’Brien, 
Bill Nieder, the gold medalist in the shot 
at the Rome Olympics, and Rink Babka, 
the first person ever to throw the discus 
200 feet. At a buffet dinner, the current 
crop of throwers—especially Canadian 
Bishop Dolegiewicz, who at 6' 6" and 
290 pounds was the biggest Big Guy at 
the Mountain Games—could be identi¬ 
fied by the way they challenged the 
strength of the paper plates, piling them 
high with spagheiii, enchiladas, garlic 
-bread and other megacarbohydrates, 
while the older biggies complained about 
their figures. “I don’t know how much 
longer I can hold this in,” said Babka, pat¬ 
ting his stomach. 

It is not surprising that large athletes 
feel a need to flock together, since by size 
alone they exist outside the mainstream 
of life. Most people do not bother to hide 
their anxiety when the big fellows sit on 
their furniture. Actually. Feuerbach, at 
6' 1" and 240 pounds, is a bit small for his 
sport, while Wilkins is considered aver¬ 
age size at 6' 4" and 250 pounds. Larry 
Schreiber, who for five years was a run¬ 
ning back for the 49ers, now owns a bar 
in San Mateo called the B Street Grill. 
Watching the discus competition Satur¬ 
day. even Schreiber, a man who has seen 
his share of defensive linemen, was im¬ 
pressed with the abundance of bulk. “I 
can’t believe how big they are,” he said. 

If the truth be known, however, the 
Big Guys Games also had a more seri¬ 
ous purpose than an uninhibited group¬ 
ing of sizable outcasts. They were a re¬ 
action to what many U.S. track and field 
athletes feel about a national training sys¬ 
tem that provides them with little more 
than “a uniform and a trip to Europe.” 

continued 

Pentathlete Jane Frederick (5' 11", 160 pounds) 
put the shot 50' 8" in the women s Big Guys event. 




Brian Oldfield finally had a place lo compete. 


BIQ QUYS continued 

The two hosts had been asked if they 
would appear on the recent Olympic tele¬ 
thon and had refused. “The more money 
the U.S. Olympic Committee gets, then 
the more it has to do things like fight law¬ 
suits against our own athletes.” muttered 
Feuerbach. 

To make the Mountain Games a re¬ 
ality, the Nike athletic shoe company 


provided money for expenses and prizes. 
Each of the 20 Olympians present was 
given a special Olympics book signed by 
his compatriots. Meanwhile the two or¬ 
ganizers had worked furiously to create 
an event up to their standards. Feuer¬ 
bach had even reinforced such fragile 
items as railings and steps that would 
have to support numerous bulky bodies. 
The two former world-record holders 
also smoothed out the backyard landing 
area, dug a new throwing ring and spread 
truckloads of lava rock chips in the land¬ 
ing area. Feuerbach’s wife Gudrun and 
discus throwers Julie Hansen and Lynn 
Winbigler had been put in charge of 
painting, and even in a rain on Thurs¬ 
day they had continued slapping away 
with their brushes. Both Feuerbach and 
Wilkins were kept up late Friday night 
working on final touches. Feuerbach saw 
the sun rise as he finished painting the 
shotput throwing circle. 

Both Feuerbach and Wilkins are now 
ranked second in the world to East Ger¬ 
mans. Last August. Wolfgang Schmidt 
threw the discus 233' 5" to break Wil¬ 
kins’ world record by 11 inches. Earlier. 
Udo Beyer had moved the shotput mark 
up to 72' 8" during a meet in Sweden. 
Feuerbach was at that meet, and after 
his throw, Beyer, his face flushed and 
his eyes almost glazed, walked over to 
the American and said, “If you train in 
my system, you could do this also!” Feu¬ 
erbach found the remark curious. “It was 
almost an apology, almost as if he felt 
guilty." he recalls. 

From incidents such as this grew the 


Mountain Games. If Feuerbach and Wil¬ 
kins were exhibits in a museum that no 
one visits except during an Olympicycar. 
perhaps they should display their talent 
before a group that could fully appreciate 
them. It would be like a philharmonic or¬ 
chestra, fed up with hearing applause in 
the wrong places, or no applause at all. 
giving a concert for musicians only. 

Wilkins and Feuerbach had shown 
that they were aware of the value of tim¬ 
ing. Not only were the Penn and the 
Drake Relays taking place in Philadel¬ 
phia and Des Moines last weekend, but 
right down the mountain the San Jose In¬ 
vitational was under way. It was at this 
meet that both Feuerbach and Wilkins 
had first set world records, Al in 1973, 
Mac in 1976. Feuerbach said he was sor¬ 
ry about the conflict and confided he was 
truly disappointed that he could not 
throw at Des Moines. He usually gets a 
police escort to the airport there, a mem¬ 
orable occurrence for any thrower. He 
was not about to chance leaving his house 
unguarded, however. "I might get back 
to find the place demolished by the early 
arrivals,” he said. 

In a sense, the 33-year-old Oldfield 
epitomized the frustration of the throw¬ 
ers. The former Olympian joined the ill- 
fated pro track tour at the height of his 
career, but since the tour folded in 1976 
he has tried vainly to regain his amateur 
standing. He recently sold his car for liv¬ 
ing expenses. 

Because the meet was sanctioned by 
the AAU, Feuerbach and Wilkins were 
careful to point out that Oldfield was 
not competing in the shotput but was 
only on hand to give an “exhibition.” 
This transparent subterfuge not only gave 
Oldfield a chance to get the feeling of 
competition again, but it was necessary 
to keep the other athletes from losing 
their amateur standing by competing 
against a “professional.” Considering 
that there now is no formal track meet 
that will allow Oldfield to compete, that 
designation infuriates him. “I’m probably 
the only true amateur in the world," he 
said. 

Meantime the legal amateurs were at 
work. Lorna Griffin, a 22-year-old Boe¬ 
ing Aircraft Company worker from Se¬ 
attle, and the American women’s rec¬ 
ord holder in the discus, won that event 
with a throw of 186' 2", an effort only 
26'' short of her national mark. Helene 
Connell of Spring Lake, N.J. finished 
second at 173'3" and Leslie Deniz. a 
continued 



Bishop Dolegiew/cz (left) and Bruno Pau/etto were among the Very Big Guys in Los Gatos. 
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y- _ t ,0: Old Milwaukee Sweepstakes Re¬ 

ft ft 1|\J I— I— I / prints. P. O. Box 7101 Blair. NE 68009. 
Lft II U Your request must be received 

*■ 1 by 7/2/79 6. Random drawings 

and verification of Instant Winner Claims are under the supervision 
of the D. L. Blair Corporation, an independent judging organization, 
whose decisions are final. Any Instant Winner Claims that are defaced, 
mutilated or altered in any way are null and void 7. The odds for 
any distributed certificate being an Instant Winner are: FIRST PRIZE — 

1 in 34.266.800. SECOND PRIZE-1 in 11.422.267, THIRD PRIZE-1 in 
34,267. The odds of winning in the Second Chance Random 
Drawing will be determined by the number of en- 

tries received and the number of un _ y 

claimed prizes 8. 1.004 prizes val ^ 

ued at $36,000 guaranteed to be A 

awarded. For a list of ma-_^ 'T 

|or prize winners (trips) d ■ W C ■ I r%. 

available after *€ 11 . . k <ek f . 

9/30/79. or to obtain 3 !l /i iftlM vALLf ?V /•'. 

the odds of having 
won a prize in the /Sly I 

Second Chance Draw KMJr UjHM . ! 

ing. send a separate. ibttjftif -t' >J 

stamped, self-addressed 

envelope to: Old Milwau- W - 

kee Sweepstakes Winners NEW ORLEANS 

List. P. O Box 6259, Blair. NE 68009 9. Limit one prize per family. No 
substitution for prizes. In order to claim their prize, winners are obli¬ 
gated. upon request, to sign an affidavit of eligibility within 30 days of 
notification. In the event of non-compliance within this time period, al¬ 
ternate winners will be selected. ALL PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED. 

10 THIS SWEEPSTAKES IS OPEN TO RESIDENTS OF THE U S A. OF 
«■ LEGAL DRINKING AGE IN THEIR 

/ Py"! STATES OF RESIDENCY, except em- 

/ l( ployees of the Jos. Schlitz Brewing 

I Co., their affiliates, subsidiaries, 
wholesalers advertising agencies. 

— *1 ipl/ J manufacturers of sweepstakes mate 
1? IUrnBB rials. D L Blair, and other suppliers. 
IQ J' \ i and their families Void in the states 
t ~* IIiQl of Arkansas. California. Kentucky. 

Maine. Maryland. Ohio. Pennsylva- 
t -- i nia. Texas - Utah, Virginia, and wher- 

^ ever else prohibited by law All fe,i 

wrtcrn ,30 era), state and local laws and regu 

™ lations apply Taxes are the sole re¬ 
sponsibility of the prize winner. Date of departure for travel prizes sub¬ 
ject to availability, but departures must take place prior to 8/1/80. 


To find out if you've won. just take a ■ w-m a mm l 

the Sweepstakes Certificate to the \ I L« ft-« \J \jU 

special Old Milwaukee display in a h\ « I 1.1 Ww/ 

participating retail store, place it be ^ 

hind the Instant Winner Decoder, and if your Instant Winner Symbol 
matches one of the winning symbols on the display, send in your certifi¬ 
cate and start packing If you cannot find a convenient Old Milwaukee 
display, or you do not wish to visit a retail store to see if you have won, 
you can send for a decoder by following the instructions in Rule #5. 
PLEASE READ CAREFULLY AND FOLLOW ALL RULES AND INSTRUC¬ 
TIONS BEFORE PROCEEDING 

FIRST PRIZE: Ten days in Oahu. Hawaii. S5.000 in cash plus a new Jeep 
Wagoneer. 

SECOND PRIZES A trip to New York. New Orleans, or San Francisco 
plus S2.500 for each winner. (First Prize and Second Prize trips include 
I , round trip coach air fare and hotel 

\ NEW YORK r f p accommodations for two I THIRD 

I M M J PRIZES. One thousand, handsome 

rffl 41 i 1 v four piece sets of Old Milwaukee 

HjL II 4 jI / I ' crystal beer rnugs. 

I'll * ■>{«. jsirjtfV .-B - > L If you're not an Instant Win- 

_|A/ ft •f Lfl ner. you're still not out . ..you 
lliuun L V - ’. may enter the Second Chance 

iT'E Jn ft r-\ r Drawing for all unclaimed 

*7 U I \ Vftf" prizes because in most 

i ittm 1 tfc 1 ] » \ sweepstakes, many 

L.V Instant Winners do not 

claim their prizes. 

OLD MILWAUKEE GREAT 

AMERICAN PLACES SWEEPSTAKES RULES 

1. Cut out the Old Milwaukee Great American ,-w - ( 

Places Sweepstakes Certificate in this ad and ( v 

place it under the Instant Winner Decoder on LIjs. < 

display at your participating Old Milwau 

kee retailer. Compare the symbol re- 

vealed under the Instant Winner Decod- 

er with the Instant Winner Symbols ap- .r . 

pearing on the display. If your Instant 

Winner symbol matches one of the win- 

ning symbols on the display, you are an | d 

Instant Winner of the prize specified for that 
symbol. 2. To claim an Instant Winner prize. K ^ 

hand print your name and address on the Old Mil- ,<■ > 

waukee Great American Places Sweepstakes Certifi I 

cate or on a 3" x 5" card. Mail your certificate with SAN FI 

your matching Instant Winner Symbol via registered mail, return re¬ 
ceipt requested, to: Old Milwaukee Sweepstakes Instant Winner Prize 
Claim, PO. Box 9210. Blair, NE 68009 3. In the event that the first, or all 
three second prizes, or any of the 1.000 third prizes are not claimed by 
an Instant Winner, which is likely, a Second Chance Drawing will be 
held from among all Second Chance entries to award all unclaimed 
prizes. 

To enter the Second Chance Drawing, complete the Second Chance 
entry form found on Old Milwaukee Displays at your participating Old 
Milwaukee retailer or, on a 3" x 5" card, hand print your name and ad¬ 
dress and mail m a hand addressed envelope to: Old Milwaukee 
Sweepstakes. Second Chance Drawing, P. O. Box 8470. Blair. NE 68009 
4. All Instant Winnerclaims and each Second Chance entry must be 
mailed separately and received by 8/1/79 and be accompanied by any 
one of the following: an Old Milwaukee label, the words "Old Milwau¬ 
kee" cut from any Old Milwaukee carton or the words "Old Milwaukee 
Sweepstakes" hand printed on a separate 3" x 5” card. The Second 
Chance Drawing will take place on 8/15/79 and winners in the drawing 
will be notified by 9/30/79. 5. If you cannot find a sweepstakes display 
at your nearby retailer, or you do not wish to go to your nearby retailer, 
you may obtain a reprint of the prize winning symbols, an Instant Win¬ 
ner Decoder, and details by sending a stamped self-addressed envelope 
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Do y ou drive a lot where it rains 
or snows? Well, then, the 1980 Skylark’s 
front-wheel-drive traction could 
come in very handy. 


Do you think a car this nice 

costs a bundle? Then you’ve 
got another think coming. 
In fact. Skylark's price could make 
the notion of buying or leasing 
one positively irresistible. 


Do you like nice , quiet. 
room y, luxurious places? 
The Skylark Limited's Body 
by Fisher gives you room 
for 5, and a feeling ot 
luxury like the Electro. 


Youaiv 

Buid 


















the new 
Skylark. 

the perfect car 

you. 


Do you like the comforts of life? We thought 
so. That's why Skylark was designed 
to handle irregular road surfaces with 
an aplomb you might expect from larger, 
heavier machines. 

Does the thou g ht ot g ood 
economy make you ha ppy? Then 
so will Skylark. It offers an 
EPA estimated mileage of [24] MPG, 
estimated 38 for highway." 

Remember: Compare 
this estimate to the 
"estimated MPG” of other 
cars. You may get different 
mileage depending , 
on your speed, trip length 
and weather. Your actual 
highway mileage will probably 
be less than the estimated 
highway fuel economy. 

Estimates lower in California. 

The Skylark is equipped 
with GM-built engines 
produced by 
various divisions. 


Your dealer 
has details. 



Do y ou hate holdin g the 
luggag e on your la p? Rejoice. 
The 1980 Skylark Sedan gives 
you even more usable trunk space 
than last year's model. 



Jtfteralt,life is to eryoy. 





















Goodyear. 

Out front. Pulling away. 

More aircraft depend on Goodyear tires than any other kind. 

What does that mean to you as a driver? 


The tires we build for your car will never have to 
stand up under 250 tons hitting the ground at 150 mph 
But in one important way they're just the same as our aircraft 
tires—we keep improving them to stay out front 
In the last four years, we've invested more than a billion 
dollars in new ideas, new plants and equipment 


That's how we brought you the all-season Tiempo. 

And the new high-performance Wingfoot radial 
Constant innovation—in design, materials, and techniques. 
It's made Goodyear the leader in aircraft tires, 
wheels, and braking systems. And it’s made us number 
one on the road Out front And pulling away. 


GOOD-YEAR 

x Tiempo? Winglool^-Tnc Goodyea' Tue & Rubber Company 


BIG GUYS continued 


high school junior from the area around 
Chico. Calif., came in third with a throw 
of 164' I". 

Mac Wilkins, still sleepy-eyed from his 
hectic week of sawing and digging, could 
do no better than 207' 10'' in the men’s 
event and finished third behind Markku 
Tuokko of Finland and Knut Hjeltnes of 
Norway. Tuokko threw 220' 6", and Wil¬ 
kins could take a measure of gratification 
from the Finn’s achievement. In 1975, 
during a low point in the American's ca¬ 
reer, he had lived and trained with Tuok¬ 
ko in Finland. “Now 1 feel I have paid 
him back,” said Wilkins. 

Up in the mountains, the audience was 
assembling for the shotput. Among the 
spectators was Angelo Turani. an Italian 
whom Feuerbach calls "one of the 
world’s two or three shotput fanatics." 
Turani visited Feuerbach and Wilkins 
last week, and when he discovered that 
they were going to hold their own meet, 
he postponed his return to Italy. On Sat¬ 
urday he was showing Feuerbach pho¬ 
tos taken of himself working out on a 


machine designed to improve a throw¬ 
er’s performance. 

“Is very good. Al.” said Turani. "The 
West Germans developed it." 

"But the West Germans don't have 
any good throwers." said Feuerbach. 

“They will. Al." maintained Turani. 
“Is very good." 

Saturday did not turn out to be a very 
good day for Feuerbach the competitor. 
After Maren Scidler. the women’s na¬ 
tional shotput record holder at 62' 3!4". 
won with a heave of 58' the men 
took their turn in the event. The crowd 
perched on the hillside behind the 
throwing area oohed and aahed. espe¬ 
cially at Oldfield’s practice throws that 
chased up against a fence about 70 feet 
away. O’Brien was leaning over a railing 
only a few feet from the throwing ring 
when Feuerbach opened the competi¬ 
tion. "Technique, Al,” O’Brien yelled. 
"Throw the hips." But the weary host 
could do no belter than 64' 614" and 
finished third behind Bruno Pauletto 
(66' l 5 //') and the winner. Rcijo Stahl- 


berg, another Finn, who pushed the shot 
out to 68' 514". When Feuerbach's turn 
came to pick up his prize at the awards 
ceremony, he was handed a tattered gro¬ 
cery bag instead of the flight bags the 
other competitors received. 

As for Oldfield, he fouled his first three 
throws. Then followed two rather poor 
efforts. As he approached the ring for 
the final time. Oldfield dropped the shot 
at his feel with a thud and rubbed his 
hands together furiously, giving a deter¬ 
mined grunt. Then he purposefully 
picked up the shot, dipped into his spin 
and gave out a resounding bellow as he 
let fly. “There it is,” he yelled as the ball 
arced away. But Oldfield, perhaps a bit 
rusty in estimating distances after his two 
years in exile from competition, had 
overestimated his throw. It would not 
have won the event, but it did carry 
68' 214" and bounced off the railing at 
the end of the landing area with a sat¬ 
isfying thud. “It’s kind of nice to be part 
of it again,” Oldfield said later as the Big 
Guys party got into full swing. end 


Sutliff Private Stock goes public. 

Introducing three new blends of aromatic pipe tobacco. 



Bourbon and Brights 

cut tobaccos with a dash of spirits that * 
adds an extra aromatic dimension to 
smooth taste 

Blacks and Brights A sweet smoking. 

cavendish blend of ultra dark and light 
tobaccos. A simply delicious aromatic 
experience 

Burley and Brights A mixture of the 

mellow and the savory, cavendish cul A 
recreation of the famous mild Continental 
aromatic blends 
The Stor y of Sutliff I it St 
In 1849 in San Francisco, my grandfather 
Henry Sutliff. opened his first tobacco shop. 
Grandfather's skill at selecting and blending the 
varied tobaccos carried by the great clipper 
ships was legendary among his discerning trade 
But for himself and a few close friends, my 
grandfather reserved a selection of tobaccos 
whose rarity and expense precluded any general 
public distribution. There arose about this "Privat< 
Stock" an envious legend of unparalleled smoking 
pleasure. A legend you can now enjoy 

















Bird watchers no doubt still exist, 
crouching stealthily, studying a favorite 
species for hours on end. The men on 
the Rolligon are birders. They go and 
they check ’em out. man. And the more 
they check, the happier they are. 

The record for bird species ob¬ 
served in a single 24-hour period is 288. 
That figure was achieved in Zambia. East 
Africa, in 1975. The North American 
record was set in California last year: 231 
species. Last Wednesday, starting on that 
Texas marsh, five men set out to beat 
both of those figures. They felt that 
300 was a distinct possibility. Given the 
so phisticalion of their plan, it 


mixed hardwood and pine forest 15 miles 
east of the city. Next they would drive to 
Galveston, and Galveston Island. And 
then they would play their trump card. 

At Galveston Municipal Airport, a 
Lear jet would be waiting. The birders 
would be whisked down the coast to 
Rockport. where they would clamber 
into a rented station wagon and check 
out the ducks of Copano Bay and the 
shorebirds of Mustang Island and Oso 
Bay. That would bring them close to the 
Corpus Christi airport, where they would 
rendezvous with the Lear again and hur¬ 
tle on to McAllen, to the Mexican bor¬ 
der and the birds of the Rio Grande. 




A team of birders used a mechanical dragon and a plane to cover 
the Southwest in a try for a new 24-hour world sighting record, but, 
alas, the jet lagged and the warblers lammed by CLIVE GAMMON 


I t is 2 a.m. on the salt marsh at An- 
ahuac, Texas, a black-velvet night, 
warm, moist, entirely silent. A necklace 
of dim lights is visible across Galveston 
Bay. A sweet-rotten scent rises from the 
wetlands. Then, violently, the peace is 
shattered. 

Out of the darkness, blazing with light, 
splattering through the mud. an extraor¬ 
dinary vehicle comes on like something 
out of a James Bond movie. Basically it 
is a tractor, equipped with enormous bal¬ 
loon tires and festooned with spotlights. 
It tows a tumbrel with a generator aboard 
that puts up a continuous howl. It is Rol¬ 
ligon, a mechanical dragon. Its purpose 
is to expose, then intimidate, the quarry 
that its crew of men, clinging on pre¬ 
cariously, is hunting down. 

Suddenly it comes to a jolting stop. 
More lights—hand-held strobes—flash 
on. And from the men comes a yell of tri¬ 
umph. "Yay!” they shout, "Hoo hoo'." 
Pinned in the cross beams is the quarry, 
cowering in the marsh grass. It is five 
inches long, with a tiny yellow beak, 
black and sandy markings. “Hoo! Yel¬ 
low rail.” somebody shouts. “We got us 
a yellow rail!” The little bird comes to 
its senses and wings off into the night. 
For the bird watchers on board Rolli¬ 
gon, the big day has started triumphantly. 

Bird watchers ? Too passive, too tame 
a word, as they will tell you themselves. 


seemed that their optimism was justified. 

The birders gathered at Houston last 
Tuesday, at the airport restaurant. There 
was Steve Oresman, a 46-year-old New 
Yorker, a Park Avenue management con¬ 
sultant who started his birding at age 10 
in Central Park (“A great spot. The birds 
haven’t got anywhere else to go”). There 
was Benton Basham, an anesthetist from 
Chattanooga, and Jim Tucker, of Aus¬ 
tin, Texas, executive director of the 
American Birding Association, a psy¬ 
chologist and the acknowledged Texas 
expert. There was young Jon Dunn, from 
Encino, Calif., one of the group that had 
set the national record. 

And there was the chairman of the 
board, Joe Taylor of Rochester, N.Y.. 
president of the ABA. Uncle Joe, 65. a ru¬ 
bicund. white-whiskered Mr. Pickwick of 
a man, started the final planning session 
with a large tequila on the rocks. "I’m in 
training,” he pointed out, “but not in 
strict training.” 

The plan, in fact, was pretty well cut 
and dried already. The Big Day—the 
birders' own term fora record attempt— 
would begin in the Anahuac salt marsh at 
2 a.m. By dawn the assault group would 
be close to Houston again, working the 


Then the big jump, to the green can¬ 
yons of the Huachuca Mountains in Ar¬ 
izona. Plenty of hummingbirds there, 
they figured, and maybe a golden eagle. 
Traveling westward through the day. 
they would lose some hours in flying, but 
they would gain light through two time 
zones. By 3 p.m. Pacific time they would 
be in San Diego, where the great talents 
of Jon Dunn would come into play. All 
the richness of West Coast birdlife would 
be added to the list, and the last act, in 
the darkness, would be to drive out to 
Mount Palomar. For the owls, naturally, 
which would respond to the taped hoot- 
ings the team had prepared. 

It was a finely organized scheme. But 
already, at the planning lunch, there were 
forebodings. Five days earlier a front had 
come through from the north which, Jim 
Tucker explained, had forced thousands 
of migrating land birds heading from 
Central America to Canada onto the Tex¬ 
as coast. That was fine except that since 
then there had been warm weather and 
continued 

Four members of birding's jet set—from top. Jim 
Tucker, Steve Oresman, Benton Basham and Joe 
Taylor—display the fastest glasses in the West 
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a gentle breeze from the south, giving 
the exhausted migrants time to recover 
and head north again. “The big wave may 
have gone through,” Jim said. 

Joe Taylor ordered another tequila to 
see him through the bad news, then add¬ 
ed some of his own. The fragile ecology 
of the Arizona canyons, green oases in a 
desert of sand, had been hit hard by the 
phenomenally cold winter. “A lot of the 
oak trees are dead," he said. “I don’t 
think we'll see any quail.” But the Lear 
might compensate for all that. California 
alone would make up the deficiencies. 
The doubts were shaken off. This, after 
all, was one of the most ambitious bird- 
ing expeditions ever planned. No time 
to sit over lunch harboring gloomy 
thoughts. 

In all probability, none of the late 
crowd at the Rice Lands Motel 24-hour 
restaurant at Winnie, Texas was aware 
that history brushed them on the shoul¬ 
der on the eve of the big count. Indeed, 
they seemed more interested in listening 
to country music on the jukebox than in 
Uncle Joe’s team, which had just risen 
from a two-hour rest, the last it would get 
until it returned to Texas early on Thurs¬ 
day morning. Unacknowledged, the team 
furtively moved out into the humid night. 

Long before 2 a.m., the official start 
time, the team was in position and had 
seen its first bird, which did not, of 
course, count—a black-crowned night 
heron that flapped slowly over the car. 
“Can’t we put it in escrow?” pleaded 
Oresman. He couldn’t, he learned. Like 
the rest of the team, he had to wail until 
it was legal time to set off in the Rol- 
ligon, the terror of the marshes. 

Laymen might well imagine that bird- 
ing involves, well, a lot of creeping 
through the woods. Not so. Creeping is 
too slow. You have to go get ’em. and in 
a salt marsh a $30,000 Rolligon is about 
the only way. Rails, tiny, plump, desper¬ 
ately shy little birds, the team’s main ob¬ 
jective at Anahuac, have to be hunted 
down, exposed. There are six North 
American species. In less than an hour. 
Uncle Joe’s boys had checked off five. 
The mechanical dragon flushed other 
species too. The total was up to 10 by 
the time they headed back to the car. 
Not a high rate of scoring, but these were 
bonus birds collected in the dark. The 
big rush would come at dawn. “We have 
99% of what we wanted,” declared Tuck¬ 
er. “We missed the black rail, but that 
Le Conte’s sparrow was an extra!" 


Now it was a mad scramble for the 
car and the big rush back to Houston. 
The woods were silhouetted against the 
sky, but the yellow light was not the 
dawn, only the glow of the city. The ob¬ 
jective at this stage was to gather in a 
few owls, maybe a chuck-will’s-widow 
that sings before dawn. The team drove 
along with windows down, listening for 
calls. When the road went through heavy 
timber. Tucker, the Texas expert, called 
for a stop and whistled plaintively at the 
trees, but no chuck-will’s-widow re¬ 
sponded, and when the headlamps picked 
out the golden eyes of an owl on a stump, 
it flapped slowly away before it could be 
identified. No need to sweat about that. 
There’d be owls aplenty when they got 
to Mount Palomar. 

ow, slowly, an undramatic dawn, 

misty with the promise of sun. be¬ 
gan to cast a true light on the woods. And 
suddenly every bird in Texas seemed to 
be singing. It was still too early to check 
species visually, but under the ABA rules 
a properly identified song is enough. “We 
should get a Swainson’s warbler around 
here,” Tucker said. Magically, as if the 
bird had been listening, the five clear 
notes of the little warbler rang out. “Ev¬ 
erybody recognize it?” Tucker asked. 
(The ABA rule is somewhat difficult to 
interpret on this matter, but most birders 
take it to mean that 95% of the species re¬ 
corded must be identified by every mem¬ 
ber of the group. This was the way Uncle 
Joe’s crew understood it.) Everybody rec¬ 
ognized the warbler’s song. 

At first light birds came thick and fast: 
the group was scoring at a rate of 1.6 spe¬ 
cies a minute, and an overall rate of one 
every three minutes during actual bird- 
ing time in daylight was all that was need¬ 
ed to crack the world record. The Hous¬ 
ton woodlands yielded 45 in all. Time to 
head for Galveston, picking up whatever 
chance species the drive yielded. 

At the planning meeting Tucker had 
said, “There'll be, uh, some creative driv¬ 
ing this trip." He was entirely right about 
that. To the imminent peril of other cars 
on Route 146, and later on Interstate 10. 
he slammed the car to a halt whenever 
something of interest turned up along the 
road. Once it was a hawk on a telephone 
pole, difficult to identify, even through 
binoculars, because it was hunched with 
its head down. If you are a birder you 
know what to do about this. 

Like a grenade man detached from his 


squad to take out a sniper, Jon Dunn 
rolled out of the car, sidled across the 
road and moved up on the hawk, using 
available cover. Stooping, he picked up 
a piece of pipe and hurled it at the hawk. 
The bird flapped away, showing all its 
markings. Swainson’s hawk. 

The Houston Ship Channel docks 
yielded a red-breasted merganser, appar¬ 
ently unmindful that it was swimming 
on the surface of one of the most heav¬ 
ily polluted bodies of water in the U.S. 
The team hurtled through Bay Town and 
Texas City. Amid the shipping in Gal¬ 
veston it found a glorious roseate spoon¬ 
bill. And then the station wagon was 
screaming to a halt at Kempner Park in 
the city, alongside an old mansion almost 
submerged in greenery, a crumbling pile 
that looked like a Fellini film set. This 
was the place for migrant warblers. Three 
days earlier, when Tucker checked it out, 
it yielded 19 species of warbler. 

But now came the first piece of really 
bad luck. The warblers had left for the 
north. The birders checked off only four 
species. And when they moved off again, 
to run along the beaches of Galveston Is¬ 
land. Tucker was downcast. “The world 
record has probably slipped away.” he 
said. “We’ve lost at least 20 species here.” 

The North American record, though, 
still appeared to be within their grasp. 
And the Lear was ready and waiting at 
the airport. As the jet climbed almost ver¬ 
tically. Tucker was muttering over the 
checklist. “One hundred fifteen," he an¬ 
nounced finally. “I’d aimed at 130 by the 
time we boarded the plane.” By now it 
was past 9:30 a.m. The team was half an 
hour behind schedule. And at the next 
stop, at Rockport, they fell even farther 
behind the clock. 

That was. Tucker confessed later, be¬ 
cause they enjoyed themselves too much, 
because the birding was so magnificent. 
The total they achieved was outstanding: 
42 species, some of them what birders la¬ 
conically call “good.” Meaning rare. A 
grasshopper sparrow for example. A buff- 
breasted sandpiper and an upland sand¬ 
piper. A purple gallinule, an imperially 
hued member of the coot family. Oso 
Bay, the last stop before the rendezvous 
with the jet at Corpus Christi. was par¬ 
ticularly rich: almost the whole family 
of plovers, from semipalmated to Wil¬ 
son’s, turned up. But by the time the team 
was in the Lear again, they were 90 min¬ 
utes behind schedule. 

On board, a hasty conference. The na- 
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tional record was still a strong possibil¬ 
ity, but the schedule would have to be 
amended. At the next stop, the Rio 
Grande, only 15 minutes’ birding would 
be possible. And the time in Arizona 
would be cut to one hour. 

They figured without the Lear and its 
crew. They had been told the flying time 
to McAllen would be 20 minutes. It took 
35. Instead of keeping to a low altitude 
for the short hop, the jet took time to 
climb to 30,000 feet and to descend again. 

And the birding at Santa Ana, on the 
Rio Grande, was disappointing also. Be¬ 
cause they were so late arriving, they had 
hit the dead time of the day—the warm, 
humid noontime when the birds just shut 
down for their siesta. Only seven species 
did Santa Ana yield. 

But the really bad news came once 
the team was airborne again, on its way 
to Ramsay Canyon in the Huachuca 
Mountains. Steve Oresman spoke to the 
pilot, then came back and broke it. “A 
head wind of 150 knots,” he said. "It’s 
going to be three hours to Fort Huachu¬ 
ca, not two.” 

The mountains around Huachuca 
were magnificent, redolent of history, of 
Cochise’s last stand for the Apaches, but 
by now Uncle Joe’s team was a little too 
sick at heart to appreciate them: the bird¬ 
ers. too, seemed to be heading for cer¬ 
tain defeat. On the ground, locals who 
had volunteered to drive the team up into 
Ramsay Canyon had been patiently wait¬ 
ing for hours, and as soon as the jet pulled 
up they had the team aboard. The chance 
of even the national record now was slim, 
but it was still there, barely. 

And it flickered to life a little more 
when it became plain that the birders had 
hit a good hummingbird day. Of the 20 
species on the North American list, eight 
were identified. A hen golden eagle sat on 
her aerie on the high cliffs. In all, 18 spe¬ 
cies were added. Now the list was up to 
182 and in an hour the team was back in 
the jet again. Dunn, a young professional 
birding guide, second only in California 
to the great Guy McCaskie, had maybe 
an hour only to show his skills when the 
team got to San Diego, but there might be 
something to be squeezed from the dark 
hours as well. The 24 hours would not be 
up until midnight. Pacific time. 

On this leg, though, the Lear did not 
seem to gain height as swiftly as it had 
done before. Indeed, within minutes it 
was descending again. With despair, the 
birders realized that they were heading 



The Rolligon, with the team in tow, splattered through a salt marsh at the beginning of the quest. 


straight into Tucson, only 40 miles away. 
Had to pick up gas, the pilot explained 
airily. None at Fort Huachuca. 

It was the last bitter blow. The bird¬ 
ers managed to swallow the explanation 
that the plane hadn't been flown to Tuc¬ 
son for gas while they were in the can¬ 
yon because it would have been too heav¬ 
ily laden to land again at Huachuca. But 
why hadn’t arrangements been made 
ahead for a fuel supply at the Arizona 
field? Well, uh, said the company later, 
we were playing it by ear, we had to check 
as we went. 

The birders were hardly mollified. 
They had made the schedule months be¬ 
fore and had confirmed it days ahead. 
They had gone over it once from the ho¬ 
tel in Houston the previous day. Now 
the chance of even the national record 
was gone. It would be dark long before 
. they got to San Diego. No point in go¬ 
ing to California at all. 

Birders, however, are made of stern 
stuff Even while the crew of the Lear 
was looking for fuel at Tucson, even 
while it was discovering that the base 
operator there had run dry, even after 
it had found some at the plane man¬ 
ufacturer's own establishment, even after 


their plane had to be pushed around man¬ 
ually because it had been parked the 
wrong way. even after someone had de¬ 
parted with the pilot’s credit card to 
check that it was O.K. to let him have 
fuel—even after all this. Uncle Joe’s 
team kept at it, scanning the darkening 
airfield with binoculars. 

And scoring. When Taylor said he 
thought he heard a quail call. Jim Tuck¬ 
er let out a cry of triumph. “Hey! On 
that sandpile! Gambel quail!" Game to 
the end, the others gathered around and 
confirmed the sighting—183. A gleam 
came into Tucker’s eye. “The owls,” he 
said. “The Mount Palomar owls. We 
could still get those. We could turn a 
searchlight on the surf, maybe get some 
scoter ducks.” Like one of Cochise's 
braves, he was ready to charge single- 
handed. go out fighting. “Get those 
birds!” he said like a man in a trance. 
“Check ’em off” 

Uncle Joe talked him out of it. There 
would be other Big Days. They had 
learned a lot, not least about air travel. 
And Steve Oresman had a contribution. 
“The Concorde.” he mused aloud. “You 
could do Southeast England. Then Long 
Island....” end 
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A ny sport that lays even shaky claim 
to being an organized one has a sec¬ 
retariat: that is. a cadre of arrangers con¬ 
cerned with who plays when and where; 
with drumming up crowds to watch; with 
reporting what happened; with testifying 
to and preserving records for posterity; 
and with what has come to be called pro¬ 
motion. Often the members of a secre¬ 
tarial outnumber the contestants, and 
they tend to multiply rapidly. For exam¬ 
ple. there are fewer professional baseball 
players than there were 50 years ago. but 
many more front-office operatives, flacks, 
advertising persons, lawyers and score- 
board mechanics, and today there are 
agents, hypnotists, color commentators 
and Free-Bat/Wet-T-Shirt specialists as 
well. The growth of a sport can usually 
be measured in terms of the growth of 
its secretariat. 

There are heartening exceptions to this 
rule, however. One involves the decath¬ 
lon. Admittedly, this is not a large sport¬ 
ing enterprise, but neither is it obscure 
like dump-truck drag racing, nor absurd, 
like Pro-Am Celebrity Rafting. There is 
always a small group of devotees who 
take it very seriously—so seriously that 
decathlonists are regarded as eccentric 
zealots even within the track-and-field es¬ 
tablishment. where the bizarre is com¬ 
monplace. Furthermore, every four years 
nearly everyone takes the decathlon se¬ 
riously. the Olympic winner being wide¬ 
ly. if temporarily, acclaimed as the 
world's premier athlete. It is not only a 
dignified, well-established endeavor but 
one that in this country is enjoying gen¬ 
uine growth. Only 65 Americans took 
part in organized decathlons in 1967, and 
there were only 13 domestic meets in 
which they could compete. Last year 
there were 200 decathlon contests in this 
country and 1,000 participants. 

Ten years ago the sport had only a tem¬ 
porary. jury-rigged secretariat, arrange¬ 
ments being handled either by coaches 
and contestants or by minor bureaucrats 
within large track-and-field bodies who, 
in terms of importance, tended to rate 
10-eventers somewhere between 24-hour 
runners and race walkers. Now the de¬ 
cathlon has its own aggressive secretariat. 

Despite the weather. Zarnowski (left) was in his 
element with the decathletes at the Drake Relays. 


thanks largely to—and consisting largely 
of—a 36-year-old economics professor. 
Frank Zarnowski. Few other sports can 
claim such a lean balance between ar¬ 
rangers and participants. 

Among other things. Dr. Zarnowski 
(he took a Ph.D. at Lehigh last year) is 
the chief executive officer of DEC A. 
What is DECA? “That is what the IRS 
is asking," says Zarnowski. “I’m trying 
to explain to them that it is a nonprofit or¬ 
ganization to encourage decathletes.” 

During the past decade Zarnowski has 


organized, officiated at, publicized and 
sometimes footed the bills for dozens of 
junior, senior, collegiate, all-comers and 
international decathlon meets. For the 
past two years he has been Head of Del¬ 
egation for U.S. teams competing against 
foreign ones. He is, as far as is known, 
the world’s only freelance professional 
decathlon announcer. He is the only 
American academic to organize and 
teach a course—two credits—in decath¬ 
lon appreciation. Participation in an in¬ 
door decathlon constituted the final ex¬ 
amination. and to encourage his scholars. 
Zarnowski entered, making his first and 
only competitive appearance in the sport. 
He scored an unimpressive 3,875 points; 
his high jump—4' 6"—killed him. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the mark stands as an indoor 
record for economics professors. 

Beyond these official if improbable 
activities. Zarnowski is, without close 
competition, the leading literary figure 
in the decathlon world. He is the au¬ 
thor of two books on the decathlon, 
and the publisher, editor, chief corre¬ 
spondent and circulation manager of 
both a monthly decathlon newsletter and 
a decathlon yearbook. These publications 
are distributed to a small (about 300) 
but fiercely attentive group of decath- 
nuts scattered from the sands of San- 


Figure filbert Frank Zarnowski serves 
as historian and mother hen to the 
ofttimes neglected decathlon corps 
by BIL GILBERT 


ta Barbara to the banks of the Volga. 

The journals are chock-full of meet an¬ 
nouncements and results, training sched¬ 
ules, manifestos about the inequities of 
scoring tables, decathlon diets, social 
notes about decathletes and some of the 
most esoteric and entertaining statistics 
to be found anywhere within sport. Care¬ 
ful reading of the Zarnowski publications 
discloses that since the sport commenced 
in 1912, 55 men have scored 8,000 points 
or more in the decathlon; that the 3 Nth- 
best performance of all time (7.728 
points) was turned in by a former Ro¬ 
anoke College student, Dick Emberger. 
in 1964; that Don Bragg set the non-fiber- 
glass pole vault decathlon record in 1961 
with a leap of 15' 1 Z{'\ that the national 
record holder of the Fiji Islands is Vi- 
lime Saulekaleka with 5.471 points; that 
Heikki and Hanni Kyosola of Finland 
hold the world record (15.594) for the 
best combined effort by brothers; that the 
Mulkeys, Phil and Phil Jr., of the U.S., 
are the world father-son champions, with 
14,548. which gives them a slim lead of 
97 points over the Jewlews. senior and 
junior, of the U.S.S.R. 

Journalism aside, Zarnowski’s influ¬ 
ence within the sport rests largely on the 
fact that he is acquainted in intimate sta¬ 
tistical detail with virtually every decath- 
continued 
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lete who has lifted a javelin or tripped 
over a hurdle anyplace on the planet dur¬ 
ing the last 67 years, or since Jim Thorpe 
set the first world record—6,756 points, 
adjusted to modem tables—in 1912. Ad¬ 
ditionally, Zarnowski has close personal 
ties with the majority of active and re¬ 
cently retired contestants, having coun¬ 
seled, coached, chauffeured, checked 
vaulting poles, found room, board, jobs, 
passports for or loaned money to a good 
many of them. 

Fred Samara, now an assistant track 
coach at Princeton, but as a former na¬ 
tional champion and Olympian one of 
America’s premier decathletes through¬ 
out the '70s, has been a longtime friend 
and bemused observer of Zarnowski. Re¬ 
cently, after having been the high-point 
man on a U.S. team (headed by Zarnow¬ 
ski) that defeated the U.S.S.R. in a March 
indoor meet (largely organized by Zar¬ 
nowski), Samara remarked, ‘‘Decathletes 
are close because there are so few of us, 
but with his newsletters and books and 
announcing and just getting around, 
Frank more than anybody else has es¬ 
tablished a decathlon community, given 
us a way to stay in touch, to know what 
everyone else is doing. The best thing is 
he is not on a power trip. He does it be¬ 
cause he loves the sport.” 

arnowski came by his passion ac- 
L—J cidently. An athletic generalist— 
he competed in football, baseball, bas¬ 
ketball and track at a York, Pa. high 
school—he concentrated on cross-coun¬ 
try in college because ‘‘it was the only 
thing 1 was good enough in to win a let¬ 
ter.” He received a master’s degree from 
Lehigh in 1967; both before and after 
doing so, he competed in AAU road races 
and also in one modem pentathlon na¬ 
tional championship. His success was 
modest: “I won the cross-country and I 
wasn’t bad in the pistol and fencing, but 
1 didn’t much like horses and I’m a lousy 
swimmer.” Thereafter he became an eco¬ 
nomics instructor at Mount St. Mary’s, a 
small college in western Maryland, and 
also the school’s cross-country coach, 
compiling a very respectable 68-18 dual¬ 
meet record in eight years. At Mount St. 
Mary’s he met his first real-live decath- 
lete, a young Marylander by the name of 
Bill Walsh. “Bill was about 6,700,” says 
Zarnowski (decathlonists tend to de¬ 
scribe decathletes by current point to¬ 
tals rather than according to size, color 
of eyes, race, creed or nationality), “but 


I was so naive I thought he had a shot at 
the '68 Olympic team. I got a sanction 
from somebody, talked a few weight guys 
into competing and put on a meet so Bill 
could make the qualifying standard. He 
didn’t.” 

Even so, Zarnowski became hooked 
on 10-event competition. The question 
arises, why? “Some people say the de¬ 
cathlon is a collection of mediocre per¬ 
formances, but I see it as multiple ex¬ 
cellence. There is a Renaissance man 
sense about it that I’ve always liked. 

“Also, there are the numbers. There 
are people who like sports because you 
can play with statistics like lead soldiers. 
You can say what you want about the de¬ 
cathlon, but it has great numbers. What 
are you going to do with something like 
soccer, where everything is 2-1. Maybe 
it’s an ego thing, but nobody was into de¬ 
cathlon numbers and for a stat freak it 
was like discovering a new country.” 

In 1970, for the first time, the NCAA 
included the decathlon as an official 
event in the national track champion¬ 
ships of both Division I and II (then uni¬ 
versity and college) schools. Zarnowski 
was on hand simply as an observer at 
the college championship held that spring 
in St. Paul. “Nobody knew exactly what 
to do with the decathlon and didn’t much 
care. The first day’s events were sched¬ 
uled for early in the morning so they 
could get them out of the way before the 
real meet started. I was walking around 
shivering and 1 found a live microphone. 
I grabbed it and started announcing, tell¬ 
ing where the people were from and mak¬ 
ing a little noise. The coaches and com¬ 
petitors liked it because they’d never 
been announced before, and so did the 
fans—all four of them. 

“The next day the mike was still there 
and I finished the meet. Then I hitch¬ 
hiked down to Des Moines, where they 
were holding the university champion¬ 
ships the next week. They had the same 
schedule—the decathlon starting early in 
the morning. I told a maintenance guy 
he'd better get a mike out there because 
I had to start announcing. He decided I 
was official, which was the impression I 
was trying to create, apologized for the 
oversight and got me a hookup.” 

The progress of Zarnowski's career 
from that point onward and upward re¬ 
flects certain elements of the style of both 
Horatio Alger and the Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini. He continued to show up unin¬ 
vited and unscheduled at each of the col¬ 


legiate and AAU championships, appro¬ 
priating a microphone and announcing 
that he would report the decathlon. In 
1972 he performed the same service at 
the Olympic Trials in Eugene, Ore. “Af¬ 
ter that I was in,” he recalls. “I was a tra¬ 
dition. Without knowing why, everyone 
just assumed that if they were going to 
have a decathlon they had to have me to 
announce it. The best thing was that, af¬ 
ter the Trials, meet directors began to 
write me into their budgets—‘travel and 
expenses for the decathlon announcer.’ ” 

Zarnowski spent most of the summer 
of 1972 in Southern California rooming 
with Fred Samara and another decath- 
lete, Harry Marra, of less talent but equal 
passion. Among other things, the three 
had long discussions about how to gen¬ 
erate more enthusiasm for their sport. 

“I announced one national champion¬ 
ship that summer in the L.A. Coliseum. 
There were 29 people watching—all 
bored. I counted them. What does the 
Coliseum hold, 70,000? I have to admit 
that if you come to it cold, watching a de¬ 
cathlon is like watching paint dry. You 
can’t tell what people are doing or why, 
much less who, if anybody, is winning. 
Nobody knew what to get excited about. 
Track in general is odd that way. With¬ 
out any briefing, anybody can tell that a 
home run or a touchdown is important, 
something worth yelling about. But to 
the viewer, somebody winning a hun¬ 
dred-yard dash in 9.3 doesn’t look much 
different from somebody running an 8.9. 
The excitement comes when people re¬ 
alize the 8.9 is a world record. Statistical 
comparison—history—establishes sig¬ 
nificances in track. Nobody was doing it 
for the decathlon because nobody had 
the stats.” 

To rectify the situation, Zarnowski in¬ 
volved another friend, Bert Nelson, the 
publisher at Track and Field News and 
himself a formidable decathlon freak and 
a frequent Zarnowski collaborator. “Bert 
gave me the keys to his office in Los Al¬ 
tos and I’d go down there nights to dig 
out and collate the numbers.” 

After the 1972 research season, Zar¬ 
nowski was able to add a new dimen¬ 
sion to decathlon announcing and appre¬ 
ciation. "Ladies and gentlemen,” he says, 
adopting a stentorian public voice, “the 
concluding event of our first day’s pro¬ 
gram is the 400-meter dash. I would like 
to call your attention to Harvey Ham¬ 
string of Badwater State Teachers Col¬ 
lege. now warming up. If Hamstring can 
continued 
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DECATHLON MAN continued 


break ihe 52-second barrier he will es¬ 
tablish a record for the most points 
scored on the first day of competition by 
an American undergraduate. 

“Actually,” continues Zarnowski in 
conversational tones, “Hamstring is a 
dog. All his strength is in the first day. 
He is probably going to end up with a 
total of less than 6,500, because on the 
second day he figures to no-height in the 
vault and run 5:30 in the 1,500 meters. 
But nobody in the crowd knows that. All 
of a sudden they have somebody doing 
something significant, shooting for a rec¬ 
ord. They start yelling and pushing in 
along the track. Hamstring gets hyped 
and runs a 51.9, which is a PB [personal 
best] by maybe two seconds. Everybody 
has a good time.” 

With the assistance and encourage¬ 
ment of Bert Nelson, Zarnowski soon had 
mined much more of this sort of statis¬ 
tical ore than even the glibbest announc¬ 
er could use in a two-day decathlon. The 
DECA newsletters and annual were cre¬ 
ated more or less as a means of absorb¬ 
ing this valuable resource and sharing it 
with decathnuts everywhere. And they 
are out there. Take Fuvio Regli of Swit¬ 
zerland, one of Zarnowski’s most pro¬ 
lific international correspondents. Re¬ 
cently Regli wrote to point out politely 
the possible omission of Runar Stone 
from the list of over-7,000 point perform¬ 
ers in the U.S. Regli said he had reason 
to believe that in April 1936, Stone of 
“San Francisco State Teach” racked up 
7,025 points, though at the time he had 
been erroneously credited, Regli suspect¬ 
ed, with a 7,047 total. “This is mister- 
ious [sic] performances reported in finn- 
ish [sic] newspapers. [ believe Runar 
Stone released this decathlon at 
SPAAAU!” The Swiss specialist asked 
for clarification. This being a serious 
omission, Zarnowski is currently check¬ 
ing into the matter. 

However, there are some inquiries that 
even he finds excessively bizarre, e.g., a 
request for the top world performances 
by lefthanded black decathletes. “We do 
have our standards, even though they are 
weird ones.” is how he explains his re¬ 
fusal to be dragged into this particular 
statistical thicket. 

“I’ve been accused of inventing rec¬ 
ords,” says Zarnowski, “but I think 'es¬ 
tablishing' is a classier word. The per¬ 
formances are already there. I just call 
attention to them.” 

A particularly creative effort of this 


sort was largely motivated by the desire 
to give some deserved recognition to 
Marra, Zarnowski’s former roommate, 
who is now the women’s track coach at 
Springfield (Mass.) College. “I always 
thought Harry came as close as anyone 
to performing up to his potential,” com¬ 
ments Zarnowski. "The trouble was he 
didn’t have much potential. Mostly, he 
was too small—5' 5" and about 140.” 

To partially correct this natural injus¬ 
tice, Zarnowski accumulated data about 
the weight of individual decathletes, then 
divided this figure into the number of ca¬ 
reer points that they had scored. Accord¬ 
ing to this formula, Harry Marra ranks 
fifth on the world points-per-pound 
DECA record list. 

© ne of Zarnowski’s finest moments 
as a decathlon record establisher, 
announcer and promoter occurred at a 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. meet held in 1977 at 
Bloomington, Ind. A Swedish correspon¬ 
dent had recently informed him that one 
Inge Herrmansson of that nation, during 
the course of 16 competitive years, had 
taken part in 68 decathlons and amassed 
a career total of 453,418 points—a world 
record in this category, the Swedish stat 
man claimed. Zarnowski noted, much to 
his pleasure, that in preparing for the 
Bloomington event a veteran U.S. per¬ 
former. Rex Harvey, had competed in 67 
previous decathlons and was within 5,000 
or so points of Herrmansson. “Rex was 
only seventh on our eight-man team, but 
1 pushed his record attempt hard all dur¬ 
ing that meet,” says Zarnowski. “It came 
down to the javelin, and I announced 
that if he could throw 110 feet or some¬ 
thing ridiculous like that he would have 
scored more points in the decathlon than 
anyone who ever lived. He did. of course, 
and everyone went wild. The wire ser¬ 
vices picked it up. and the next day all 
over the country the headlines about the 
meet were har\ey sets \ew world mark. 
Then there would be a couple of lines 
about what else happened. That is stat 
power.” 

Another ploy at Bloomington worked 
out less well—at least for Zarnowski. He 
had prevailed upon a Slavic language ex¬ 
pert to write out, phonetically, a few sim¬ 
ple announcements: “Welcome to beau¬ 
tiful Bloomington,” “First call to the 
discus” and the like. These he memo¬ 
rized and announced at appropriate mo¬ 
ments. “The Americans didn’t under¬ 
stand a word, but they thought it was a 


class act. The Russians were pleased that 
I even tried—nobody else had before.” 

After the meet the Russian delegation, 
in appreciation, whisked Zarnowski off 
to an all-night vodka party. Normally a 
teetotaler, he says he gave it his best shot 
in the interest of international amity, but 
the final results were disastrous. “The 
next morning I was paralyzed,” Zarnow¬ 
ski says clinically. “The Russians were 
worried or sorry or something and dug 
around in their luggage and found a gold 
medal of some sort. When I could stand 
up they gave it to me—they said ‘for be¬ 
ing good frond and dronk.’ ” 

Zarnowski’s position as a one-man 
secretariat was formalized in the sum¬ 
mer of 1978 when he was chosen to head 
a U.S. delegation of decathletes and of¬ 
ficials to the U.S.S.R. “Our team was very 
young and inexperienced—a lot of the 
older guys were hurt or couldn’t go—so 
I figured we would get shellacked,” says 
Zarnowski of the experience. “But that 
was not what worried me. The main 
problem was that most of them were so 
green they showed up at my office with¬ 
out even birth certificates, let alone pass¬ 
ports. I grabbed all the papers they had— 
drivers licenses, social security cards, 
student ID cards, anything—and headed 
down to Washington. The afternoon be¬ 
fore we were scheduled to leave, I was 
driving through heavy traffic between the 
State Department and the Soviet Embas¬ 
sy filling out reams of forms, more or 
less establishing credentials for every¬ 
one.” (Among other idiosyncrasies, Zar¬ 
nowski not only reads but also corrects 
examination papers—or visa forms— 
while driving an automobile. To date, 
while driving and reading, he has not yet 
come across his own obituary.) “After 
we got to Donetsk it was a picnic. I told 
the Russians I had retired as an inter¬ 
national drinker and just sat back and 
watched us get beat.” 

A few months later Zarnowski had a 
chance to get competitive if not admin¬ 
istrative revenge on the bureaucrats. 
Early in 1979 the Russians sent a cable 
asking that the U.S. sponsor a seven- 
event indoor meet in late March for both 
men and women. “We said O.K.,” says 
Zarnowski, who was again tapped to 
head the U.S. delegation, “but when we 
accepted we didn’t have a place to hold 
the meet. 1 called all over and finally got 
West Point to take it. They have a great 
facility, and the Army coach, John Ran¬ 
dolph, is a super organizer. 

continued 
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DECATHLON MAN continued 


“But there was a problem about the 
team because we didn’t have time for a 
qualifying meet. I played with the stats 
and worked out a formula for ranking 
our 15 best available performers, then 
started calling to see who we could get. 
It was a little subjective, but there was 
only one bad beef—from a coach who 
was very hot about how 1 could leave 
his tiger off the team. I said it wasn’t 
hard because there were 15 guys with bet¬ 
ter numbers. 

“The meet was great. We won by 47 
points out of a total of 65,817. Other¬ 
wise it was a little hectic. I’m the only 
one the Russians know, so they were 
hanging around all the time with crises. 
‘Fronk, how to call Moscow?’ ‘Fronk, 
where to buy Teddy bear?’ Mostly what 
they wanted was to get a day to cut loose 
in New York City. That wasn’t on the 
schedule, and West Point is not very flex¬ 
ible about changing plans. Also, there 
wasn't any transportation and they didn’t 
have enough American money. I rented 
them a bus, found them a fleabag hotel 
in New York and loaned them a couple 
hundred bucks 1 had with me. 

“At 5:30 in the morning, the day after 
the meet, we started for the city. But 
when we got there somebody started 
counting their bodies. They counted 
about 10 limes and then told me. ‘Fronk. 
two missing.’ 

“I called West Point. The two guys 
were still sleeping. I got a major to wake 
them up and put them on a bus. He gave 
them a Playboy. They didn’t know any 
English, but that kept them happy until 
they got to the bus terminal in New York. 
I met them there and took them over to 
the hotel. 1 said they were on their own 
after that and l split. I guess they got 
back to Moscow, but who knows?” 

Since then. Zarnowski has been relax¬ 
ing more or less by and with the num¬ 
bers: working on a decathlon encyclo¬ 
pedia, arranging a few intercollegiate 
decathlon-by-mail contests, dickering 
with a TV producer to film a 30-minute 
decathlon special, preparing a revision 
of the standard decathlon scoring tables, 
which the American delegation will sub¬ 
mit to the international governing body. 
“Somebody has an idea we might be able 
to use computers and adjust the points 
each year to reflect new scoring trends 
in different events. If we did. that would 
really give us some numbers to work 
with,” says the DECA secretariat with 
considerable statistical anticipation, end 
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PEERING 
INTO THE PRO 
PSYCHE 


It is a drizzly night in the Los Angeles Col¬ 
iseum, months before the pro football camps 
will open. Except for a security guard or two, 
the 71,414 seats are empty. But the lights are 
on, and down on the grass two teams are go¬ 
ing at it. A quarterback keeps fading back to 
pass and keeps getting sacked on play after 
play. It is as if a spectator has somehow wan¬ 
dered into Joe Namath’s crudest nightmare. 

But those are movie cameras shooting the 
action, not TV. And that portly line coach is 
not a coach at all, but actor Charles Durn- 
ing. The Coliseum this night is merely a gi¬ 
gantic set. Hollywood hates to see pro foot¬ 
ball players unemployed in the off-season, so 
the studios make football films, or, at least, 
films with football backgrounds: Brian's Song. 
The Longest Yard. Black Sunday. Two-Min¬ 
ute Warning. Heaven Can Wait. 

This latest is North Dallas Forty, from the 
1973 novel by ex-Dallas Cowboy Peter Gent, 
a picture due to open in August. Big, athletic- 
looking actors have the major roles, which fig¬ 
ures, but no fewer than 19 active or recently 
retired NFL players have signed on, and many 
of them—Tommy Reamon of the San Fran¬ 
cisco 49ers and John Matuszak of the Oak¬ 
land Raiders, for example—have good speak¬ 
ing parts. Producer Frank Yablans says they 
are doing an excellent job. and he promises 
that the football action in North Dallas For¬ 
ty will be the best ever seen in a movie. 

Yablans figures that making a war movie 
would be a lot easier. Just hire a plain in 
Spain “and put some soldiers out and have 
them form boxes and shoot." Logistically, he 
says, “This has been a horror, the toughest 
one we’ve ever been involved in. We’re shoot¬ 
ing at night with a very short focal lens on 
the action, so everything else goes into a blur 
and a maze of colors. That way we don’t have 
to use all those extras to fill the stands. 


“What we're looking to do is make a foot¬ 
ball game from a subjective point of view, a 
player's point of view, rather than the spec¬ 
tator’s. We have cameras that are shooting 
up through the huddle into faces, cameras 
shooting through a lineman's legs into the de¬ 
fense, snorkel cameras that are moving up 
and down the line." 

A great deal of the screen time in the mov¬ 
ie. including the S'A minutes of football ac¬ 
tion. will feature Nick Nolte (pictured left!, 
who plays Phil Elliott, a veteran player (and 
pot smoker and pill popper) beset by inju¬ 
ries. Nolte has reasonably good acting cre¬ 
dentials: lead parts in the movies Who'll Stop 
the Rain? and The Deep and the television 
mini-series Rich Man, Poor Man. And his 
football credentials aren't bad. either. Nolte 
attended five different colleges. Arizona State 
Coach Frank Kush vaguely remembers him 
on the Sun Devil frosh team, but Nolle played 
his best football in 1959 at Eastern Arizona 
JC in Thatcher, where he punted and played 
quarterback. Coaches remember that he made 
a long kickoff return against New Mexico Mil¬ 
itary Academy. In 1961 he was punter and de¬ 
fensive back at Pasadena City College and 
made two interceptions. Now, 18 years later, 
he is a receiver for the North Dallas Bulls. 
To make sure he looks authentic, he hired a 
tutor, Fred Bilctnikoff. a 14-ycar veteran of 
the Oakland Raiders. 

"1 think the whole thing about the book is 
that it shows the inside of football—what a 
ballplayer has to do to play every Sunday," Bi- 
letnikoff says. "It's what a ballplayer has to 
do regarding injuries. It isn’t a matter of de¬ 
ciding if you can play. It's deciding what you 
have to do to get out there and play.” 

Nolte is “pretty much a natural athlete," 
said Biletnikoff. “He catches the ball well, 
runs patterns well, and he has a fine natural 
run that makes him look like a receiver.” 

Yablans, Nolte, Biletnikoff and author 
Gent, among others, watch the rushes every 
night, and all say they are pleased. "We pay 
the players so much a day when they hit and 
so much a day when they don’t." says Yab¬ 
lans. “So they have the incentive. Plus, we 
are awarding bonuses for the play of the film 
and the catch of the film and the hit of the 
film. So they’re all revved up." 

“The catches that Nick makes are good 
catches, very realistic." says Biletnikoff. “The 
thing I get out of it is seeing him come off real¬ 
ly well on the screen. It’s been a long time 
since the actor has gone in to do a film about 
athletics, in any sport, and looked pretty nat¬ 
ural. I want to get it to the point where, when 
football players are watching this film, they'll 
say. ‘That’s Nick Nolte. an actor, but he looks 
like a football player.’ ” end 
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And now 
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ling, the front suspension 
and steering system of the 
626 are patterned after the 
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bar support adjustment on the 
driver's seat. It is quite likely you 
will feel well-placed and com¬ 


fortable as never before in an 
automobile. 

For versatility, there is a 
60/40 split folding rear seat. 
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of value in sports 


of value in sport coupes: $ 5795* 


allows access to the trunk for 
long items like skis, while still 
providing room for at least one 
rear-seat passenger. 

The new Mazda 626 Sport 
Coupe and Sport Sedan. An au- 

‘Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Actual 
price established by dealers. Taxes, license, 
freight, optional equipment and any other dealer 
charges are extra (626 wide alloy wheels 
shown $340.) Price subject to change 
without notice. 

**EPA estimate for com¬ 
parison purposes. The 
mileage you get may 
vary depending on 
how fast you drive, the 
weather, and trip 
length. The actual 
highway mileage will 
probably be less. 


tomobile that combines refine¬ 
ment, sport, versatility and 


A partial listing of standard 
equipment on Mazda's new stan¬ 
dard of value. AM-FM stereo 

• Five-speed manual transmission 
(three-speed automatic optional) 

• Steel-belted radial tires • Power- 
assisted front disc brakes • Lum¬ 
bar-support adjustment on driver's 


economy. And does it all at a 
remarkably reasonable price. 


seat • 2-Iitre overhead cam engine 
• Tachometer and electronic check 
panel on Coupe • Electric trunk- 
release button • Side window 
demisters • Reminder chime (for 
headlights left on) • Rear window 
defroster • Tinted glass • Intermit¬ 
tent windshield wipers 
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Lynn 's eight homers are the most in the league 


W hen Fred Lynn’s name reappeared 
atop a list of American League hit¬ 
ting leaders a couple of weeks ago—this 
time the category was home runs—a guy 
with a microphone asked him. “Where 
exactly did you go after 1975?” 

The answer, of course, was that in 
1976. '77 and '78 Lynn had been right 
there in the Red Sox lineup. Last year 
he hit .298 with 22 homers and 82 RBIs, 
started the All-Star Game in centerfield 
and earned a Gold Glove for defensive 
excellence. Despite this outstanding per¬ 
formance, Lynn had, in the view of many 
fans, all but disappeared since '75. In fact, 
so many of Boston's unforgiving rooters 
kept jabbering about how he had let them 
down that even Lynn began believing it. 
“I feel as if I’m starting all over again." 
he says. “It’s as if I no longer know ex¬ 
actly what my capabilities are.” 

When Lynn first appeared in Boston, 
his talents seemed limitless, and he be¬ 
came the first player to be named MVP 
as a rookie. He was mentioned in the 
same breath with DiMaggio and Mu- 
sial, and with a .331 average, 21 home 
runs and 105 RBIs in his first season, 
he had no reason to doubt those com¬ 
parisons. Now, at 27. all he knows is 
that there’s nothing he can do about 
the curse of having “unlimited potential”; 
what he is trying to do is play an entire 
season making full use of the capabil¬ 
ities he possesses. 

Lynn’s personal high for home runs 
in a season is 22, which he had last year. 
At the end of last week, after 18 games, 
Lynn already had hit eight. His barrage 
began on Opening Day with a shot 
through the cold, damp east wind at Fen¬ 
way Park and continued on a colder, 
damper day in Cleveland when he hit 
two. Thereafter he had a ninth-inning, 
two-run drive that beat Milwaukee, and 
last week in Seattle’s Kingdome, that 
HO-scale ball park, he became the third 
player to hit a ball into the third deck. 
As Lynn’s home-run total climbed, so did 
the Red Sox, who took the American 
League East lead and accumulated a 
team-record 12 wins in April. 

There are technical reasons for Lynn’s 
sudden burst of power. He has dropped 


New big 
socker 
for the Sox 

In seeking to increase his stamina, Fred 
Lynn also has strengthened his stroke 


his hands to quicken his swing and gone 
back to upper-cutting the ball, “the way 
I remembered doing in home-run-hitting 
contests.” But the main reason for his in¬ 
creased power is obvious from a glance 
at him. He is decidedly more muscular 
as the result of off-season sessions on a 
Nautilus weight-training machine. 

“At the end of last season I looked 
back over my career and tried to eval¬ 
uate it,” says Lynn. "It took me four years 
to appreciate what a physical grind a ma¬ 
jor league season is. In 1975 nothing 
seemed real. It was all a daze. Even that 
day in Detroit when I had three homers 
and 10 RBIs seemed like just another day. 
I got tired and wore down that year in 
August, but I didn't think about it much. 
I opened my stance, didn’t stride, hit to 
leftfield and kept going, so my average 
stayed up. The next two years were hard 
to learn from." 

In 1976 Lynn indulged in what Bos¬ 
tonians regarded as heresy by hassling 
over his contract with owner Tom Yaw- 
key until early August. Despite the con¬ 
fusion and the fan animosity the con¬ 
troversy engendered, Lynn hit .314. In 
1977 he tore ligaments in his left ankle 
in spring training and limped through a 
.260 season. 

Then came 1978. He was hitting 
.331—ah, his rookie-year figure—at the 
All-Star break. Even on August 1, his av¬ 
erage was as high as .323. “Then I felt as 
if someone had let the air out of me.” he 
says. He hit .257 over the last nine weeks, 
and as the Red Sox slid from their nine- 
game lead of late July to a second-place 
finish. Lynn became the main scapegoat. 


“It takes a few years to appreciate how 
difficult it is to stay strong over the 
grind,” Lynn says, “especially for a play¬ 
er like me who has a college background. 
While a kid who signs out of high school 
plays every day in the minors, a college 
guy plays three times a week. So I de¬ 
cided to dedicate the winter to prepar¬ 
ing myself for the full season.” He gave 
up fishing—as with Ted Williams and 
Carl Yastrzemski, it is his first love—and 
off-season baseball. Instead, he pumped 
Nautilus equipment three times a week 
from October to February, the first time 
he had ever lifted weights. When he 
showed up for spring training, Lynn had 
put on only a few pounds but he was so 
much bulkier that Sox announcer Ken 
Harrelson. spotting Lynn from behind, 
asked Manager Don Zimmer who the 
new man was. 

"The idea wasn't to hit home runs but 
to play to my capabilities all season.” 

continued 
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BASEBALL amtinucd 


Lynn says. “But there has to be a more 
than coincidental relationship between 
my strength and the home runs. It sur¬ 
prises me. considering my previous 
home-run totals and our park.” Fenway 
is a batter’s paradise for everyone but a 
lefthanded pull hitter. In September 
1974. when Lynn first came up from the 
minors, he was a dead pull hitter who 
used a big. heavy bat. He took one cut at 
a major league fastball, looked around at 
the ball park and decided to use a lighter 
bat—and all parts of the field, especially 
the Monster that lurks behind shortstop. 
"Now I think I’m strong enough to go 
both ways,” says Lynn, who will stay on 
a weight program throughout the season. 

Lynn’s early home runs have not only 
brought his name back into prominence, 
they also may have brought him out of 
the shadow of Jim Rice. When they 
were the Gold Dust Twins of 1975, Lynn 
was the more golden; since then, the 
greater dazzle has emanated from Rice. 
“People have compared us since we ar¬ 
rived in the majors.” says Lynn. “They’ve 
tried to make it seem as if we’re com¬ 
peting. I’ve played with—not competed 
with—Jimmy since the day I signed and 
reported to Double A in 1973. He and 
I are completely different types of play¬ 
ers. and I think we complement each 
other because of it. After all, it’s sup¬ 
posed to be a team game, not an in¬ 
dividual competition.” 

This year, for the first time since mid- 
1976. Lynn and Rice have been reunit¬ 
ed in the middle of the batting order. 
In ’75 Lynn hit fourth. Rice third. Since 
then. Lynn has batted second, where he 
tried to become a punch hitter, and 
sixth, where he ended up leading the 
Sox in intentional walks. Now he bats 
third. Rice fourth. “So far 1 haven’t got¬ 
ten all that many better pitches to hit,” 
he claims, “but then I started off hit¬ 
ting home runs. But over the course of 
the season, when Jimmy’s on one of his 
tears and I’m down, it’s going to make 
a considerable difference in what I get 
to swing at. It can only help both of us— 
and the club.” 

Last year not only taught Lynn a great 
lesson but it also wore off whatever lus¬ 
ter remained from his rookie year. “I 
don’t really feel like I was the scapegoat,” 
he says, but the severity of his injuries 
and his gumption were openly ques¬ 
tioned. “A lot of people think l don’t 
try, but it’s my style. They claim I don’t 
run hard because I lope. I can run with 


anyone. People don’t know what I’m 
thinking because I don’t show emotion. 
But that’s the way I think the game 
should be played. It requires too much 
concentration for emotion. My dad was 
happy last May when I blew up in De¬ 
troit [Lynn was thrown out of a game 
and suspended for three days for pro¬ 
testing a called third strike], but what 
good does outward emotion do if it dis¬ 
rupts your performance? Sometimes I'm 
confused about what Easterners want 
from a player." 

What Lynn wants is to stay healthy 
and strong. “That’s what this winter was 
all about, and if I do, then I think I can 
have a great year. I don’t consider this 
to be a great start, because 1 haven’t hit 
for average. I'm batting only .262 now, 
but I know I can hit .331 again. I don't 
know what my home-run capabilities are. 
Thirty would be a lot, but who knows? 
Maybe all this will lead to 35 or 40. 

“Ever since '75 I've lived with an aura 
of failure—or at least letdown—hover¬ 
ing over me. Well, I think I’ve learned 
how to cope. Now, if I can just stay 
healthy. I’ll finally begin to find out just 
what my ‘unlimited potential’ really is.” 


THE WEEK 

(April 22-28) 

by JIM KAPLAN 


|\l| P AQT Ri c h' e Hebncr of the 
I iL. LnO I Mets was on first and 
Frank Taveras was on third, with one out in 
the first, when it happened. Lee Mazzilli of 
New York (3-1) hit a line drive to right cen¬ 
ter. Giant Rightfielder Jack Clark made a 
backhanded catch and First Base Umpire Phil 
Lospitalier, pumping his arm several times, 
signaled an out. But when Clark tried to 
switch the ball to his throwing hand, the ball 
popped loose. As Taveras tagged up and 
scored, Lospitalier, one of the college umps 
who is substituting for the idle big league um¬ 
pires. again signaled out. Hebner, assuming 
the ball was in play despite the ruling, moved 
to second as Mazzilli pulled into first. At this 
point. Giant Second Baseman Bill Madlock 
‘ took a throw from Clark and stepped on first 
for an apparent double play. There followed 
a 28-minute delay in which: 1) New York 
Manager Joe Torre got the umpires to reverse 
Lospitalier’s decision, leaving Hebner at sec¬ 
ond and Mazzilli at first; 2) San Francisco 
Manager Joe Altobelli induced the crew to re- 
reverse itself and proclaim a double play; and 
3) the discombobulated umps retreated under 


the stands for consultation with their super¬ 
visor. Tom Gorman. Finally they compro¬ 
mised by ruling Mazzilli was out but that Heb¬ 
ner would stay on first. The reason, according 
to Gorman, who spoke for the closeted um¬ 
pires, was that the Giants had not appealed 
for a double play. But Gorman admitted he 
had never seen such a compromise in his 40 
years in baseball. 

The dispute—witnessed by 10,170 fans at 
Shea Stadium, including embarrassed Nation¬ 
al League President Chub Feeney—was un¬ 
doubtedly the low point of the season for the 
substitute umpires. From a public-relations 
standpoint, the timing was atrocious. The club 
owners had just concluded a meeting in New 
York at which they reaffirmed their support 
for the league presidents, who continued to re¬ 
fuse to negotiate despite the job action by 
the regular umpires. “I wish the 26 club own¬ 
ers had remained in New York.” wrote Dick 
Young in the New York Daily News, “to ob¬ 
serve how things are going, to hear the fans 
boo the ineptitude, to see what you get when 
you hire cheap help.” 

The owners scarcely improved their posi¬ 
tion when they announced long-term con¬ 
tracts with ABC and NBC to televise late- 
season games. The ABC deal was a 
renegotiation of an existing contract, which 
is just what the umpires want. And the two 
deals should more than double baseball’s an¬ 
nual TV revenue of $92 million, making the 
umpires' demand of $20,000 per club seem 
trivial. “Teams spend that much for office par¬ 
ties,” said Pitcher Steve Rogers of the Expos. 
Wick Temple of the Associated Press sug¬ 
gested that baseball could save that much by 
cutting out free food and beer in the press 
box. 

By contrast, Philadelphia (4-2) and Los 
Angeles played a model series, their first since 
the 1978 playoffs. The Phillies won all three 
games in heart-stopping style—4-3 in the 
10th when Mike Schmidt singled home Lar¬ 
ry Bowa; 7-6 in the 10th when Bowa scored 
Pitcher Ron Reed from second with a single, 
Reed just beating the throw with a rare slide, 
and 5-4 in the ninth on Pete Rose’s single. 

The Phillies’ week cast a pall over Pitts¬ 
burgh (2-2). In the 1976-77-78 seasons the Pi¬ 
rates played an aggregate of just three games 
better than .500 in April, and each year the 
Phillies won the division. This season the last- 
place Pirates are five games under .500 and 
the first-place Phillies, with a club-record 12 
wins in April, are seven over. 

Montreal (4-1) matched Philadelphia with 
a club-record dozen wins for April. Even El¬ 
lis Valentine's four-game suspension—three 
games for bumping an umpire, one for re¬ 
fusing to take batting practice—paid off. His 
substitute in rightfield, Jerry White, drove in 
six runs in 12 at bats. 

St. Louis (4-1), 16-32 in one-run games 
last season, took three of them. The Cardi¬ 
nals beat Cincinnati 4-3 on run-scoring sin- 
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gles by Ken Reitz and Ted Simmons in the 
eighth inning and then got two lOth-inning 
victories over Atlanta. 3-2 on Jerry Mum- 
phrey’s single and 6-5 on Simmons’ homer. 

The Cubs (2-3) got three homers from 
Dave Kingman and a 4-0 shutout of Hous¬ 
ton from Dennis Lamp. Ending a confusing 
week, the Mels climbed out of last but lost 
righthander Pal Zachry to the disabled list 
with an irritated nerve in his right forearm. 

PHIL 12-5 MONT 12-5 ST. L 9-8 
CHI 7-9 NY 6-9 PITT 6-11 

Ml U/rOT While first-place Hous- 
I lL VVLO I ton went 3-1, last-place 
Atlanta (3-2) was the division’s only other 
team with a winning record. In truth, the 
Braves lucked their way to a better-than-.500 
week, as Jeff Burroughs won a 3-2 game 
against St. Louis with a checked-swing dou¬ 
ble. It was a rare break for hard-luck Phil 
Niekro. who recorded his 199th major league 
victory. Niekro has a 2-4 record despite a 
sparkling 2.87 earned run average. 

The expected contenders were dead-end- 
ers. In Montreal, San Francisco (0-5) Man¬ 
ager Joe Altobelli shook up his lineup, in- 


PLAYEROFTHEWEEK 

KEN SINGLETON: The Orioles’ rightfielder 
hit .500. with eight runs batted in, six runs 
scored, four homers, two doubles and one 
game-winning RBI. In six of Baltimore’s sev- 
en games, he rapped out two or more hits. 


serting such subluminaries as Larry Herndon 
and John Tamargo. The newcomers must 
have thought they were playing the Montreal 
Alouettes. because they gave up two touch¬ 
downs and lost 14-8. 

Opening the Dodgers’ 2-3 week. Don Sut¬ 
ton struck out 12 Giants in a 9-2 win to pass 
Sandy Koufax and become No. 17 on the ca¬ 
reer list. Sutton now has 2,402 strikeouts in 
13 seasons. Ending the week, Burt Hooton de¬ 
feated the Mets 3-1. In between. L.A. could 
have used its departed stopper. Tommy John, 
who went to the Yankees as a free agent. “He 
was the secret to beating the Reds and Phil¬ 
lies," said Pete Rose. “All he had to do was 
throw his glove on the field." Missing dis¬ 
abled Reliever Terry Forster as well, the 
Dodgers lost three one-run games at Phila¬ 
delphia. Cincinnati (1-4) got its only win 
when George Foster scored on a Cardinal 
wild pitch. San Diego (1-4) stayed afloat only 
because John D'Acquisto pitched six innings 
of one-hit relief during a 5-0 beating of Phil¬ 
adelphia. More typical of Padre play was the 
uncharacteristic performance of Rollie Fin¬ 
gers. who made two costly balks in a 9-6 loss 
to Montreal. Even so. Manager Roger Craig 
was sanguine. "We're having problems.” he 
said, "but so are the Reds, Dodgers and Gi¬ 


ants." Indeed, in the first full week of inter- 
divisional play, the West won only eight of 
25 games. 

HOUS 14-5CIN 10-10SF 9-12 
LA 9-12 SD 9-12 ATL 7-12 

A I PA QT baseballs hottest team. 
ML LMO I Baltimore (6-1). moved 
from fifth to third and extended its winning 
streak to nine before being beaten 8-5 by 
Oakland. And to what did the Orioles say 
they owed their resurgence? To sharp pitch¬ 
ing? To airtight defense? To timely hitting? 
No. To superstition. The streak began on a 
day when Coach Frank Robinson took the 
lineup card to the umpires. Naturally, there 
was no thought of replacing Robby. who rare¬ 
ly performs this chore, while the Orioles kept 
winning. Of more significance were Eddie 
Murray, who extended his hitting streak to 
11 games, and the pitching staff, which al¬ 
lowed two runs a game during the six wins. 

Milwaukee (4-2) also cited luck for its suc¬ 
cess. After a .119 start. Outfielder Gorman 
Thomas went 10 for 17 over a five-game 
stretch and hit .476 for the week, raising his 
average to .254. “A lot of it is luck," he said. 
Actually, some of it was luck. Thomas foul- 
tipped a 2-2 pitch, which Toronto Catcher 
Rick Cerone caught, apparently for an out. 
But Umpire Rich Panas insisted that Thom¬ 
as had not ticked the ball, and the pitch was 
called a ball. On the next delivery Thomas 
hit a three-run homer. 

Toronto’s only victory in six outings came 
on a 2-0one-hitter by Dave Lemanczyk. Rick 
Bosetti went 5 for 5 in one game, a first for a 
Blue Jay at home, but Toronto fans are more 
likely to remember what he did the following 
day. Bosetti singled into a double play. With 
the bases loaded and one out. he drove in the 
run that gave Toronto an 8-5 lead over Mil¬ 
waukee. Unfortunately, in attempting to 
stretch a single. Bosetti headed for second, 
which was occupied. During the ensuing run¬ 
downs. Rick Cerone was caught between 
third and home and Bosetti was nabbed try¬ 
ing to get back to first. 

In the continuing saga of the Not-So-Gold- 
en Goose, the Yankees (2-3) fined Pitcher 
Goose Gossage and substitute Catcher Cliff 
Johnson 10 days' pay each for their fight the 
previous week. The fines—S18,603 for Gos¬ 
sage and $5,586 for Johnson—were surpris¬ 
ing in light of disclosures that Johnson may 
have initiated not only this bout but also a 
couple of others. According to the New York 
Daily News. Johnson went after Gossage with 
a pie in his hand during spring training. Gos¬ 
sage reportedly fell down during that inci¬ 
dent and was prevented from injuring his 
throwing arm only because Infielder Fred 
Stanley cushioned the fall. And shortly after 
the brawl in which Gossage was hurt, John¬ 
son was seen wrestling with Centerfielder 
Mickey Rivers. All in good fun, said John¬ 


son. who calls himself a “playful puppy." 

There was nothing amusing about the Yan¬ 
kees' play without Gossage. who underwent 
thumb surgery after the fight and will be out 
two months. With Ron Guidry struggling to 
hold a 5-0 lead over the Mariners. Gossage’s 
short-relief substitute. Dick Tidrow. came in 
and gave up three home runs, and the Yan¬ 
kees lost 6-5. 

Helping Boston (4-2) almost as much as 
Fred Lynn were the pitching and bench. Jim 
Wright came off the disabled list and threw 
5 2 /j no-hit innings en route to a 4-1 win over 
Seattle; rookie Utility Infielder Larry Wolfes 
sacrifice fly beat the Mariners 4-3 in 12; and 
Butch Hobson started his first game of the sea¬ 
son and hit a shot off a Kingdomc speaker lo¬ 
cated 110 feet above the field and about 320 
feet from the plate. Because there is no 
ground-rule-double provision for balls hit in 
the air, Hobson legged it to third. 

The biggest news in Cleveland (2-4) and 
Detroit (2-3) was off the field. Tiger Desig¬ 
nated Hitter Rusty Staub. heretofore a hold¬ 
out. and Pitcher Mark Fidrych. heretofore an 
invalid, will be returning to action this week. 
And in Cleveland there were continuing re¬ 
ports that Manager Jeff (Too Nice A Guy) 
Torborg would be imminently dismissed. The 
talk obscured eminent slugging by Andre 
Thornton (.333. three homers and 10 RBIs) 
and Bobby Bonds (.391. three homers and 
six RBIs). 

BOS 12-6 MIL 11 -8 BALT 12-9 NY 10-9 
DET 7-8 TOR 6-13CLEV5-13 

AI WFQT ^' vc me a chance to 

ML VV LO I play regular." said Kan¬ 
sas City (6-1) Centerfielder Willie Wilson, 
"and I'll amaze you. I’ll hit. I'll steal. I'll make 
fantastic catches.” Given the chance. Wilson 
made two errors but also got five hits, five sto¬ 
len bases and one clutch assist in two days. 

The division was full of surprises; Texas 
(2-4) turned a club-record five double plays 
in a 5-0 victory over Toronto; Oakland (3-2) 
rookie Pitcher Craig Minetto, late of the Ital¬ 
ian leagues, beat the Yankees 1-0 on his 25th 
birthday; and California (2-4) Reliever Mark 
Clear pitched five innings of two-hit ball to 
beat Boston 8-6. The strangest event of all oc¬ 
curred in Chicago (2-5). which has not been 
Texas' kind of town. The Rangers, who have 
lost nine of their last 10 games there, were 
blown out by a witches’ brew of weird num¬ 
bers. The White Sox won 11-0, getting 15 
hits in 38” weather. In another numerologist’s 
delight. Minnesota (3-2) hitters had 26 sin¬ 
gles without gelling an extra-base hit, while 
Jerry Koosman's fourth win exceeded by one 
his total for 1978. And Seattle (2-4) ended 
an II-game losing streak by twice beating 
New York. 

CAL 14-7 MINN 11-7 TEX 10-7 KC 11-8 
CHI 9-IOOAK 7-13 SEA 7-14 
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HORSE RACIING 


by William Leggett 


Now comes the showdown 

The East s Spectacular Bid, complete with flamboyant trainer and embattled jockey, 
and the West's Flying Paster, of a quieter camp, finally meet in the Derby 


A s one of the most fascinating casts 
of characters in years approached 
Saturday’s Kentucky Derby, no one felt 
the pressure more keenly than Ron 
Franklin, the rider of Spectacular Bid. 
Franklin says he has thought about it, 
that he knows the kind of questions he 


will face in Louisville this week. At age 
19 he is used to tough questions, having 
survived one of the sharpest public 
tongue-lashings that any athlete in any 
sport has had to endure from someone 
on his side. 

By contrast, a year ago Steve Cauthen, 


only 18, who eventually would win the 
Triple Crown with Affirmed, was already 
the hero of a book, his riding talent es¬ 
tablished. There were a few questions 
about whether he was too young to han¬ 
dle the Churchill Downs pressure, but 
nobody was questioning his intellect, his 
trainer wasn’t calling him an “idiot” and 
prominent racing writers weren’t going 
on radio shows to hurl other invectives 
at him. 

Only Ron Franklin knows how well 
the psychic scars have healed following 
the Florida Derby, when he came close 
to being taken off Spectacular Bid after 
a rocky, error-filled ride. And only Ron 
Franklin will be called upon to cope with 
the intimidation from other jockeys once 
the gate opens at Churchill Downs. 

Last week, after an easy seven-length 
win with Spectacular Bid in the Blue 
Grass Stakes at Keeneland. it was all 
shy smiles and confident words from 
Franklin. 

As Ron spoke to the press in one cor¬ 
ner of the jockeys’ quarters, Darrel Mc- 
Hargue, who finished second aboard Lot 
O’ Gold, looked across the room and 
talked about the coming week and what 
Franklin would be facing. “I've ridden 
in three Derbies and 1 know what goes 
through a rider’s mind,” McHarguc said. 
“You spend a lot of sleepless nights wait¬ 
ing for the race. But at least, by winning 
the Blue Grass he can go out and walk 
on the street now. If he’d messed up, he 
might have lost the mount on the Derby 
favorite.” 

That is how it is for Franklin. Can he 
afford the slightest mistake? When has a 
jockey gone to the gate in the Derby un¬ 
der such extraordinary circumstances? 
Which adds to the drama of the first 
meeting of Spectacular Bid and Flying 
Paster, a race that rekindles memories 
of the fabled 1955 Derby, in which Swaps 
swept out of the West and beat the East’s 
esteemed Nashua. 

Flying Paster is a pure California 
horse. He is owned by Californian B. J. 
Ridder, was bred in California, is ridden 
by Don Pierce, one of the state’s most 
skilled and experienced big-money rid¬ 
ers, and is handled by Gordon Camp- 

continucd 
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NO RUM REFLECTS 
PUERTO RICO LIKE RONRICO. 


Puerto Rico is the Rum Island, the world's foremost 
rum-producing region. And Ronrico is the rum—authentic ^ 
Puerto Rican rum since 1860. Ronrico's smooth, light taste 
has been the pride of six generations of Puerto Rican rum 
masters. One sip will tell you why. 

RONRICO; AUTHENTIC RUM OF PUERTO RICO. 


General Wine & Spirits Co., N.Y.C. 






If you think people buy Chivas Regal just for the bottle, 

try selling this one. 
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HORSE RACING continued 



Flying Paster evokes memories of the 1955 Derby, when the West's Swaps beat the Easterner, Nashua. 


bell. 60. one of the state's most success¬ 
ful trainers. Spectacular Bid, on the other 
hand, is all East. He was bred in Ken¬ 
tucky and is owned, trained and ridden 
by Marylanders: Harry. Teresa and Tom 
Mcyerhoff; Bud Delp: and Franklin. 

Spectacular Bid was as close as he has 
ever been to the West last Thursday when 
he galloped home in the $121,550 Blue 
Grass for his 10th consecutive stakes win. 
Flying Paster has competed no farther 
East than Inglewood. Calif., where three 
weeks ago he won the Hollywood Derby 
by 10 smashing lengths. Despite their 
geographical separation. Spectacular Bid 
and Flying Paster are close together when 
it comes to their past performances. Very 
close. 

Spectacular Bid has not lost a race 
since Aug. 20 last year. Flying Paster has 
lost once since Aug. 16, and that hap¬ 
pened on March 17, when he gave away 
eight pounds to Pole Position in the San 
Felipe Handicap at Santa Anita. Every 
time Spectacular Bid or Flying Paster 
runs, cash registers ring merrily for their 
owners: Spectacular Bid has won $52,116 
per start ($729,637 altogether); Flying 
Paster $51,218 ($717,060). Flying Paster 
has won his last five races by 36% lengths; 
Spectacular Bid’s last five wins were by 
35%. 

The presence of two such horses has 
predictably cut down the size of this 
year’s Derby field. As recently as 
March 1 there were 299 horses nomi¬ 
nated at $100 each, but by the lime the 
field goes under starter’s orders, only six 
or seven other owners are expected to 
have put up the necessary $7,500. Yet 
some of those potential “other horses” 
offer interesting possibilities. 

A handsome son of Secretariat, Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, probably will run despite 
an inconsistent 1979 season. So will a 
son of Sham called Shamgo. who has 
started eight times this year and failed 
to win. Lot O’ Gold, four times second 
to Spectacular Bid. w ill run. as will King 
Celebrity, who last Saturday easily won 
the one-mile Stepping Stone Purse in a 
fashion that indicated he likes the 
Churchill Downs track. Screen King, 
beaten only a nostril in the Wood Me-' 
morial two weeks ago by Instrument 
Landing, will try to duplicate his closing 
burst in that race at Louisville. Sir Ivor 
Again, the only Derby candidate to have 
gone 1% miles (he won at that distance 
at Aqueduct), is also likely to run. 

But the most interesting starter after 


the big two will be Golden Act, another 
Coast horse through and through. Owned 
by Californians Bob Phipps and Bill Old- 
know. sired by Flying Paster’s sire, 
Gummo, and trained by Loren Rettele, 
Golden Act was listed in an early Derby 
week morning line at 10 to 1. Golden 
Act runs from behind, and if Spectac¬ 
ular Bid and Flying Paster tire each other 
out. Golden Act can be counted on to 
come shooting at them through the long 
Churchill Downs stretch. 

By last Saturday morning Spectacular 
Bid and Hying Paster were bedded down 
on the Churchill backstretch. separated 
by only 75 yards. Walking the shedrow, 
Delp was less brassy, more subdued than 
usual. For several months he has been 
talking up Spectacular Bid in most spec¬ 
tacular fashion, so much so that should 
a trainer apply similar statements to a 
horse in the future, he will probably be 
accused of "Delping.” 

Delp is often caustic, outspoken, out¬ 
landish. He has created a vast amount of 
publicity for his horse and probably got¬ 
ten a lot of people to root against Spec¬ 
tacular Bid as well, especially after his 
verbal assault against Franklin following 
the trouble in the Florida Derby. But in 
the cold of a Louisville morning last 
weekend. Delp spoke the unthinkable— 
the Derby could be lost. He seemed sub¬ 
dued when discussing Spectacular Bid’s 
seven-length victory in the Blue Grass 
in 1:50, the slowest winning time over a 
fast track for the I %-mile race in 24 years. 
“I thought the other three horses would 
run a bit better than they did. so we 
would have some competition before go¬ 
ing in the Derby,” Delp said, “but we 
had no control over what happened. 


While I’m not happy about it, I still think 
the race did nothing but help my horse. 

“Bid seems to wait for somebody to 
come run with him. He’s one of those 
horses that if he can see a horse, he can 
beat him. But then Hying Paster might 
be as good as Secretariat and we might 
get beat. If Flying Paster beats us fair 
and square in the Derby, I’ll shake Mr. 
Ridder’s hand and Mr. Campbell’s hand 
and Mr. Pierce’s hand ... but only after 
I cool off.” 

Gordon Campbell and Bud Delp re¬ 
semble each other not at all. A quiet man 
not given to bragging about his horses, 
Campbell was born in Olds, Alberta and 
at present lives in Bradbury, Calif., about 
six miles from Santa Anita. This is Camp¬ 
bell’s first Derby, his first visit to Church¬ 
ill Downs. In the past he has trained some 
very good horses: Winter Solstice, Mes¬ 
senger of Song, Cascapedia. “Flying Pas¬ 
ter is the best horse 1 have ever had,” 
Campbell says. “The first time he went 
on the racetrack as a 2-year-old he looked 
like a fully experienced racehorse. Ben 
Ridder and I decided last October that 
we had a chance to get Hying Paster to 
the Kentucky Derby if nothing went 
wrong along the way. We decided then 
to get Don Pierce to ride him because 
Pierce is a very experienced and intel¬ 
ligent rider. He doesn’t panic. Don al¬ 
ways stays cool and is patient on a horse." 

Gordon Campbell is patient, too. 
Upon his arrival in Kentucky, writers 
asked if he had read Delp’s glowing re¬ 
marks about Spectacular Bid through 
winter and spring. “I didn’t come to 
Churchill Downs for a debate," Camp¬ 
bell said. “I came for a horse race. I be¬ 
lieve Spectacular Bid will get one.” end 
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BOWLING 


by Herman Weiskop! 


The Lions 
and Bears 
won the 
alley fight 

Penn State s Lady Lions and California s 
coachless Bears won collegiate titles 


T en years ago bowling was about as 
popular on campus as a three-credit 
course in applied astrogeophysical nu¬ 
clear thermodynamics. “We had two 
tournaments a year, and that’s all the 
bowling we ever did," says bearded Ter¬ 
ry Nenaber, who bowled for Arizona 
State in the late 1960s and now coach¬ 
es the Sun Devil women. Walter Byers, 
the executive director of the NCAA, re¬ 
portedly once told representatives of the 
American Bowling Congress that the 
game “is a recreation, not a sport" and, 
thus, there would be no bowling tour¬ 
nament on the NCAA calendar. 

The NCAA still stubbornly ignores 
bowling, but now it is part of a very si¬ 
lent minority, as was evident last week 
during the fifth annual National Col¬ 
legiate Bowling Championship in Mil¬ 
waukee. Bowling is big on campus these 
days. In fact, more than 15,000 bowlers 
competed in college programs this sea¬ 
son. “We had 24 sanctioned conferences 
and close to 100 tournaments on the col¬ 
lege schedule," says amateur bowling 
official Roger Dalkin. 



Lions Wilson. Baude. Dark and Bright admire the champion’s trophy with Coach Don Ferrell. 


In 1972 Nenaber started a New Year’s 
tournament at the Showboat Hotel in 
Las Vegas and only 30 teams showed 
up. “This year,” he says, “we had 111 
teams.” Penn State budgets some $20,000 
for its men’s and women’s bowling 
programs, and while $20,000 might be 
small change for Joe Patemo’s football 
team, the Nittany Lion bowling coach 
is not griping. 

As the 12 men’s and 12 women’s teams 
began to roll away at the Red Carpet Ce¬ 
lebrity Lanes in Milwaukee. Arizona 
State was ranked No. I in the nation in 
both divisions. Neither the Sun Devil 
men nor women survived the first cut. 
however. In the women's competition. 
Penn State easily gained the finals against 
Hillsborough Community College of 
Tampa, which qualified by ousting 
defending champion Wichita State, thus 
gaining minor revenge for last year’s loss 
in the finals. "Girls from all over the 
country want to join our team,” said 
Hillsborough Coach Delores Alvarez. 
"They want to bowl after high school. 
They want to travel like we do, and have 
a good time like we do.” 

Hillsborough had a minor personnel 
problem: Terry Yoshihara. who has a 185 
average, was back in Tampa with the 
measles. “But we have Cindy Walker." 
Alvarez said, “and all season Cindy's 
been the one who has punched out when 
we needed it. We used to call her 'Turkey’ 
because she’d bowl a 240 and then a 140. 
a 238 and then a 138. But now she’s out¬ 
grown that." 

Wichita State had won the women's 
title three of the last four years, and 
bowling is a serious matter there. With 
no big-bucks budget at their disposal, the 
Shocker bowlers once raised $1,200 by 
staging a bowling marathon. "We got 
people to pledge amounts of money for 
each hour we bowled and then had mem¬ 
bers of both our teams bowl continuously 
for one week,” said Gordon Vadakin. the 
coach of the women’s team. 

Bowling under the Baker format, 
in which each of the five bowlers on a 
team rolls a frame apiece, then follows 
the same batting order through the sec¬ 
ond five frames. Wichita State broke to 
continued 
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The shoe built 
to take this pounding 
mile after mile. 


Every time you run a mile you pound 
each foot down about a thousand 
times. Each one of those footfalls 
exerts up to 500 pounds of force. 
You’re looking at the shoe built to take 
that kind of pressure, and a lot more. 
New U.S.A. Olympics?" They’re built 
to take the pounding 
Cushion the shock, and 


after stride. Mile after mile. At the incred¬ 
ible low price of $17.99. And every 
time you buy a pair JCPenney will con¬ 
tribute 50<p to the U.S. Olympic Com¬ 
mittee. U.S.A. Olympics'," available at 
XPenney or through the catalog, in 
jogging, tennis, and basketball styles. 

iiiTDnmiriur For men, women and 
IN I HUUUUNb boys. The shoes buj | t t0 


provide the comfort. Stride U.S.A.OLYMPICS take it. 


THE SHOE BUILT TO TAKE IT. 

Only at XPenney 





BOWLING continued 



Our finest shirt collection. 100% mercerized 
San Joaquin cotton. Cool and comfortable. No-iron Fusilier 
collar stays neat and smooth. Classics. At fine stores everywhere. 

yMUNSJNGYJHP 

We bring quality to life 

Munslngwrar Inr Minneapolis MN 55405 



Let us show you around our new Attache. It's roomy, yet fits easily 
into your pants pocket. Notice the picture window, perfect for an ID. 
Just above, you’ll find a handy business card pocket. Don’t miss the 
deep bill compartment, or built-in sliding stay for flat folding. With 
Rolfs new Attache, you get a whole new lease on luxury. 

ROLFS.. . it shows you care. 

West Bend. Wl 53095. Available at tine stores throughout the USA and Canada. 


a 119-96 lead over Hillsborough after 
six frames. Then Hillsborough rallied 
with strikes in the eighth and ninth 
frames, and in the fOth Walker got three 
straight strikes to give the Hawks a 
206-198 victory. 

For the championship match, Penn 
State Coach Don Ferrell settled on a 
lineup that had Heidi Derk in the lead- 
off position followed by Liz Baude, Becky 
Wilson, April Long and Valerie Bright. 
Earlier in the tournament Ferrell had 
benched Derk, who had been Penn 
State’s leadoff bowler all season, and re¬ 
placed her with Wilson, who was a last- 
minute addition to the Lady Lions’ trav¬ 
eling squad following Ferrell’s suspension 
of another Penn State bowler for disci¬ 
plinary reasons. 

Ferrell’s lineup rejiggering paid off. 
Hillsborough jumped to a 116-96 lead 
after six frames, but Baude and Wilson 
rolled strikes. Long added a spare and 
Bright—"the sweetest bowler and the 
best leader in the country,” Ferrell says— 
finished with two strikes in the (Oth 
frame to give the Lady Lions a 192-180 
victory and the championship. 

In the men’s semifinals, Vincennes 
University’s bowling majors—all six 
members of the squad are enrolled in the 
Indiana school’s two-year bowling-lanes 
management program—started with a 
dreadful run of six open frames and were 
routed by the University of California’s 
coachless wonders, 236-121. 

Although they have no official coach, 
the Bears coach each other so well that 
Cal finished the season ranked No. 3 in 
the nation. “We submitted a budget for 
$7,200 for our men’s and women’s 
teams.” said anchor Tom Watson, "and 
we got $1,700. We’ve all paid at least 
$500 out of our own pockets to make 
ends meet this year.” The Bears made 
not a single lineup change in the tour¬ 
nament, using Carl Tsukahara. Eric 
Lyman, Ray Salas, Tommy Huie and 
Watson in each match. 

In the finals, the Bears from Califor¬ 
nia met the Bears from Southwest Mis¬ 
souri State. Southwest's Bears had set 
tournament records by averaging 212 per 
game and by registering a 278 single game 
in Baker play, but they bowled poorly in 
the finals and California won handily, 
216-176. 

It doesn’t take an astrogeophysicist to 
prove Cal didn’t need a coach. end 
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Isn't it finally time you bought the best? 


You're tired of compromising. 
Whether you're buying your first stereo 
or upgrading your present system, you 
want the best stereo equipment there is. 
You want Yamaha. 

For nearly 100 years musicians 
have turned to Yamaha for the finest 
instruments... pianos, organs, guitars, 
and band instruments. Each built with 
uncompromising quality to deliver the 
ideal musical sound 

Through the years, audiophiles 
have come to know that Yamaha builds 
the best, and often the most expensive, 
sound reproduction equipment. Its 
state-of-the-art components are unpar¬ 
alleled in accurately reproducing any 
type of music... from new rock to 
old classical. 


Now all music lovers can enjoy the 
high quality and sound performance of 
Yamaha equipment without necessarily 
paying the high price. Our complete line 
of receivers, turntables, speakers, 
cassette decks, and other components 
is priced to fit most any budget. 

From our top of the line models to 
our most affordable, all are built to a 
single standard of tonal accuracy. It's a 
standard derived from building the 
world's most sought after musical 
instruments. Your local Yamaha dealer 
can tell you more. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 

Yamaha...the Music Company. 
Building musical instruments that de¬ 
liver the ideal sound and stereo equip¬ 
ment that reproduces the sound ideally. 


I 


How to select the best stereo 
equipment: 

Please send me "An Introduction 
Stereo!' 

In USA mail lo Yamaha International 
I Corporation. PO Box 6600.Buena Park, 

I C.A 90622 

1 In Canada mail to: Yamaha Canada 

I Music Ltd.. 135 Milmer Avenue. 
Scarborough, Ontario MIS 3R1 


I- 

fl^Sum_Zip_ 
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A FREE TRAIL GUIDE 
TO SOME GREAT 4-WHEELIN- 
JUST FOR TEST-DRIVING A SCOUT. 


Anything less is just a car. 


The 224-page North American Trail 
Guide.. free with every Seoul test 


Snaking your way through deserts, 
mountains and plenty of natural 
beauty in the Flaming Gorge 
National Recreation Area. Photo¬ 
graphing wildlife in the Everglades 
of Florida. Or exploring the deserted 
Pacific Coast of Baja. California. In 
all these beautiful places, what 
you're really doing is 4-wheeling at 
its best — in territory far too demand¬ 
ing for an ordinary car. But made to 
order for the International* Scout. 

To celebrate this special knack for 
4-wheeling. Scout is making avail¬ 
able the unique new North American 
Trail Guide It's a never-before- 
published. 224-page book full of 
maps, articles and travel tips that 


expeditions. A powerful engine for 
the steep climbs. Heavy-duty axles 
and suspension, plus an all-welded 
frame, to really take the pounding. 
And plenty of cargo space. 

So come in for your free Truil 
Guide, and get started on one of 
those breath-taking trails. Anything 
less is just a road. And once you test- 
drive a Scout* II. SS II, Traveler* 
or Terra* you’ll see why anything 
less is just a car. 

lit 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


will guide 
you through some 
of America's prettiest and 
most interesting 4-wheeling trails. 
The Trail Guide can be purchased 
for $6.95... but right now. you can 
get one free, just for test-driving 
an International Scout. 

The 4-wheel-drive Scout is the 
perfect vehicle for those rugged 


SCOUT. 








TRACK & FIELD 


by Ron Reid 



The year of 
the shark 

In the unusual role of a relay anchor. 
No. 1 hurdler Renaldo Nehemiah makes 
Penn Relays 79 one to remember 


A s time goes by, 1979 may well be re¬ 
membered as a vintage year for the 
Penn Relays. Not because Villanova ac¬ 
quired most of the major relay titles in 
the 85th edition of that venerable meet, 
last week in Philadelphia. That was pre¬ 
dictable. if impressive. It was the baton¬ 
carrying heroics of Renaldo Nehemiah, 
heretofore known primarily as the 
world’s best hurdler, that provided the 
special bouquet. 

The 20-year-old sophomore at the 


University of Maryland is ranked No. I 
as a hurdler, having broken seven indoor 
records this past season. Then, three 
weeks ago at the Bruce Jenner Classic in 
San Jose, Calif., he also broke Alejandro 
Casaflas' two-year-old world record of 
13.21 in the 110 meter hurdles with a 
clocking of 13.16. But at Penn last week 
it was Nehemiah’s sprinting, more than 
his hurdling, that saved the meet from 
being one of those crowded gatherings 
that no one remembers very long after 
the final baton exchange. 

The fans who endured the sporadic 
rain and clammy chill were rewarded 
with the kind of performances that raise 
goose bumps, not only when Nehemiah 
anchored Maryland to a long-sought vic¬ 
tory in the shuttle hurdle relay (the Terps’ 
first since 1970), but on both other oc¬ 
casions when he carried a baton. 

Nehemiah knocked over three hurdles 
in his leg of the shuttle race, a 480-yard, 
four-leg event contested on the AstroTurf 
infield, which had been too rain-soaked 


Showing stunning acceleration. Nehemiah bursts 
from 20 meters back to win the 4 » 400 relay. 


and slippery to allow trial heats on Fri¬ 
day. In contrast to his flawed, if win¬ 
ning. effort on the floor of the ancient 
stadium, when the action moved onto the 
Pro-Turf track at Franklin Field. Nehe¬ 
miah was the epitome of running ele¬ 
gance and power. 

In the 4 x 200-meter relay final on Sat¬ 
urday, Nehemiah got the baton about 15 
meters behind LSU's Orlando McDaniel, 
an obviously hopeless position. But with 
his marvelously smooth acceleration, 
Nehemiah reeled in McDaniel with in¬ 
exorable ease. He caught the Tiger run¬ 
ner while still 50 meters from the tape 
and won the race by two meters with an 
unofficial clocking of 19.4 for the leg. If 
Maryland’s time on the wet track was an 
unspectacular 1:23.6 (the meet record is 
1:21.4), Nehemiah had been spectacular 
enough by himself. 

Said Maryland Coach Frank Costello, 
“Did I think that Renaldo could make 
up the distance on that kid? No. But per¬ 
haps I should have known better. You 
never can count him out. He strikes like 
a shark.” 

In the 4 x 400-meter relay, Renaldo 
struck again. The Terrapins were 20 me¬ 
ters behind favored Villanova and 10 be¬ 
hind Tennessee when he was handed the 
baton. No one could have blamed the 
youngster for settling for third in view 
of his previous labors, which had been 
tiring. But with his brilliant acceleration, 
Nehemiah ran down Villanova’s highly 
regarded Tim Dale and Tennessee’s fly¬ 
ing Antone Blair to win by three meters. 
His brilliant 44.3 anchor leg gave Mary¬ 
land a 3:07.2 clocking. Blair's 45.9 took 
Tennessee to second in 3:07.6. 

While Nehemiah was demonstrating 
his speed, strength and competitive fire, 
a pair of 17-year-old high school seniors 
were giving indications that perhaps they 
too will amaze future Penn Relays fans. 
Both boys reside in Philadelphia and they 
are certainly among the best high school 
track athletes in the nation. 

Carlton Young is an angular. 5' 11". 

continued 
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If you have dry lips or sore 
lips, you need Blistex, the 
medicated ointment in the 
tube. Blistex soothes and 
softens cracked, chapped 
lips, no matter what makes 
your lips that way! It's also 
great to help heal fever 
blisters and cold sores. 


Blistex-The lip soother 



Soothe your sunburn pain, as 
well as burns, minor cuts, abra¬ 
sions and nonpoisonous insect 
bites with Foille First Aid Spray. 
Also available in 
ointment It gives 
you fast, soothing 
relief from pain, 
itching and dis¬ 
comfort. Helps 
heal and prevent 
infection, too! 

Foille—The burn soother 

From the makers of Blistex Oak Brook. IL 60521 


PENN RELAYS continued 

155-pound sprinter from Central High 
School, who has a 3.8 grade point av¬ 
erage and an ambition to become a doc¬ 
tor. Rodney Wilson is a 6' I", 169-pound 
hurdler from John Bartram High, whom 
Track and Field News ranked just above 
Young as the No. 1 prep athlete in the 
U.S. last winter. 

That was after Wilson, who holds the 
state high school record of 13.4 in the 
120-yard hurdles, swept through a re¬ 
markable indoor season in which he 
broke seven hurdle records and tied an¬ 
other. Chief among those quality perfor¬ 
mances were a 7.10 mark for the 60-yard 
highs and, hand-timed, a 6.9 effort for 
the same event, which equals Nehemi- 
ah’s best as a prep athlete at Scotch Plains 
(N.J.) High two years before. Wilson has 
not been defeated by a high school op¬ 
ponent for the past year and a half, and 
his consistency can be credited to hard 
work and cool confidence. 

“I try to work out every day as much 
as I can,” Wilson says of his training on 
Bartram’s rustic cinder track. “I always 
try to get in two to three hours a day. 
Even if the weather is bad, I lift weights 
in the basement or do stretching exer¬ 
cises in my room. I had two chairs set 
up in the basement. I hurdled them, prac¬ 
ticing my technique, first concentrating 
on getting my trail leg, then my lead leg. 
over them. When I'm working by my¬ 
self. I have to be my own coach. Out¬ 
doors, that old cinder track gets a lot of 
miles out of me. I try to analyze every¬ 
thing I’m doing wrong.” 

Wilson, who is being recruited by 
more than 200 colleges, adds, “Nehemiah 
is a challenge to me now. He sets the 
goals for me. Everything he does—that’s 
my goal, too.” 

Had he no athletic ability. Carlton 
Young still would be one of the most in¬ 
teresting and busiest youngsters at his 
school, whose academic curriculum 
draws students from the entire Philadel¬ 
phia area. Young ranks 36th in his class 
of 399. and his courses include calculus, 
biochemistry and advanced physics, each 
of which he hopes will advance him to¬ 
ward his career in medicine. Toward that 
end. Young also works part-time at Penn¬ 
sylvania Hospital under a program spon¬ 
sored by the American Foundation for 
Negro Affairs. 

“The kid is just dynamite,” says Dr. 
Harvey Lerner, a surgeon who is one of 
Young’s supervisors at the hospital. “He’s 
unusual in that he’s unassuming, almost 
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humble. Most athletes I've known are the 
big-chested, pound-on-the-desk kind of 
people. Not this kid. He never asks for 
anything special.” Said Dr. Howard Zar- 
en, another supervisor. “You mean he’s 
the top high school sprinter in the coun¬ 
try? I didn't know that. He’s been too 
modest to tell me about it.” 

Young has run 100 yards in 9.4 and 
has a 20.9 time for the 220. Last sum¬ 
mer, in one of his infrequent races at 
100 meters. Young ran 10.39. 

Neither Young nor Wilson had a suit¬ 
able showcase for hisHalent at Penn, 
which offered no individual sprint or hur¬ 
dle events for the meet's huge field of 
prep entrants. In addition, each got a bad 
break that, in Wilson’s case, was heart¬ 
breaking. Ill fortune first struck Central 
on Friday in a trial heal of the 400-me¬ 
ter relay. At 12:15 p.m.. when the heats 
in that event began, the sky was over¬ 
cast and threatening. Thirty minutes 
later, just as Young and his teammates 
took to the track, a deluge arrived. Its tim¬ 
ing was terrible. Young anchored Cen¬ 
tral to a win in its race, but the time of 
43.1 was not good enough to make Sat¬ 
urday’s championship final. Before the 
rains came, good baton passes and Wil¬ 
son’s impressive anchor leg had enabled 
Bartram to win the opening heat in 41.8, 
which qualified for the finals. 

On Saturday, in a prep preview of 
Nehemiah’s comeback performances in 
the college-division races. Young won 
the consolation race for Central with a 
dazzling exhibition. Taking the baton in 
fourth place, and more than five meters 
behind the leader. Young raced past ev¬ 
eryone to win by a meter as the timers 
caught Central in 42.4. 

In the championship race, Bartram 
went into the last exchange in a dead 
heat with Calabar, a high school team 
from Kingston, Jamaica. But Wilson 
erred in starting to run too late, and Bri¬ 
an Burns, the team's top quarter-miler, 
ran up on him. The poor pass dropped 
Bartram to fourth. 

Young's finest performance of the day 
was one of the more spectacular runs by 
any athlete of any age in the week-long 
competition. It came in the qualifying 
heats of the 1,600-meter relay, when 
Young moved his leant from 20 meters 
back in third place to an eight-meter lead 
before handing the stick to anchorman 
Raymond Oglesby. Young was timed in 
a superb 46.1 as Central won the race in 
a Philadelphia public high school record 
continued 
















The Toyota Celica. We introduced it last year as the car of the 80 s 
Since then the Celica has been praised, bought and. it seems, 
even copied. If you want your money's worth and more in a 
Grand Touring machine, see the car of the 80 s. 

The Toyota Celica. It's a car you can live with 
ior a long time. 


A GT for the years to come. Not only is the Celica designed to carry you into tomorrow, 
it's built to last the trip. Welded unitized body construction helps keep it tight and practi- 
i cally rattle free. Extensive rust inhibiting processes help preserve body integrity. 

I And the MacPherson strut front suspension, power assisted front disc brakes, and 
I 5-speed overdrive transmission will make the trip to the future fun. 


A car for today. The Celica is comfortable, dependable and very well equipped. The 
driver is cradled in a fully reclining bucket seat with an adjustable lumbar support. The 
T Celica GT wows your ears with AM/FM MPX Stereo radio sound—all standard. And your 
leet are cushioned with wall-to-wall carpeting The 1979 

Toyota Celica. The excitement of things to come. _ 

a better standard of driving today. __ - 

That's Toyota value / 


THE CAR OF THE 80S IS STILL 


GOT I. 
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Museum Collections presents 

THE WORLD OF 
PEGGY MACH 

Treasured moments captured forever... 

Cast from impressions of the actual works of art. each sculpture is meticulously 
hand-finished to duplicate the look, color, even the patina of time. 

Each piece is accompanied bv a Certificate of Authenticity, describing its back¬ 
ground and historical significance. Major credit cards. (NY. Conn, residents add 
sales tax.) 

Free with vour order -6000 years of art in our full-color catalog of fine sculp¬ 
ture and jewelry replicas from museums and private collections around the world, 
or send SI. 

MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 

Dept.SI0507, PO. Box 7000. Greenwich. Conn. 06830 

or call, 1-800-243-4492 toll-free 

If not completely satisfied, return undamaged within four weeks for a full refund. 


. IMI KKOI \ young performer, sensitively 
portrayed. I rom the lerra cotta original, in 
Alvastone.* terra cotta finish 14" high 
MII-2 $71 50(55 50 shipping). 

. PI .AVI IMf 1 he special feeling between 
mother and child captured in Alvastone.* 
terracotta finish. Hr high. MII-5 $38.50 
(S2.50). 

'. <1.01 l> PHANTASN An ethereal and illu¬ 
sive figure adrift in this translucent replica 
from the abhaslcrongm.il In Alvastone.* 
alabaster finish. 15'."long MH-I $132 (55 
shipping). 

. SKA OODDK.SS the 


• high MH-4 $66 <$s 


face reflects her moods one side serene. Ihc 
other storms anil 
stone* limsh. 15' 
shipping). 

I IIK. (.If I Mother and child, bound 
together by the gift of life and w rapped in 
circle of love Als aslone," terra cotta tinish 
■" high. Mlt-103 $4*1.50 ($3 shipping) 


(Irder hy mail or 
phone, specify ing 
item and number 






















You'll get the one shoe that's right for your sport in these Converse Super 
Stars 79 ... at participating THE ATHLETE'S FOOT stores. For tennis action 
— the Chris Evert; for basketball traction — the All Star II; for cleated shoe 
quick-reaction — the Tony Dorsett TD'S; and for running satisfaction the 
World Class Trainer II — rated 5 star in Runner's World 1979. 


272 stores...nationwide 
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No one knows 
the athlete s foot like 


The 
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Fool* 






FOR REALLY EFFICIENT 
COOLING THIS SUMMER, IMPROVE 
YOUR HEATING SYSTEM. 


‘‘Everyone in my family loves air conditioning. But it wasn’t until Carrier showed 
me how to save on energy costs that I could really appreciate it. 

“We had air conditioning in our last home, but it was an older system, not very 
efficient, and costing us a lot to run. And each year we put off doing something about it. 

“Then the cold weather gave us a push. It made us look into ways to cut our 
heating costs, too. That's when we decided to buy a Year-round One heat pump air 
conditioner from Carrier. 

“Our Carrier Year-round One saved us energy costs during the winter. And during 
the hot weather, it gave us the kind of efficient air condi¬ 
tioning we wish we could have had years ago. 

“So when we built our new home recently, 
made sure it would be completely cooled and 
heated with Carrier Year-round One heat 
pump air conditioners." 

Whether you want to improve your 
old house, or are building a new one. 
make sure your heating system is a 
Carrier Year-round One. 

For more information, call your 
local Carrier dealer. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 



WE CAN’T CONTROL THE WEATHER. 
BUT WE CAN HELP YOU CONTROL ITS COST. 


Number One 

Air Conditioning 
Maker 
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PENN RELAYS continued 

time of 3:14.4. Bartram was second in 
3:15.2, as Wilson ran a 48.4 second leg. 
In the final, however, poor passes caused 
Central to finish third in 3:16.1, even 
though Young contributed a 47.2 leg that 
again was the best in the field. 

Central's disappointment, however, 
could hardly match that of Bartram in 
the same race. Leading on the gun lap. 
thanks to Wilson’s 47.9 leg and a 47.5 
run by Burns, the Braves were running 
at a 3:13 pace when anchorman Danny 
Scott collided with Dennis Wallace of 
Clarendon, another Kingston entry. 
While his teammates watched in shock, 
Scott crashed to the ground before he 
had run 120 meters. And while some ob¬ 
servers claimed the Clarendon runner 
had cut in on Scott illegally, no penalty 
was called, and Bartram finished seventh 
in 3:26. 

“We were capable of winning both re¬ 
lays." said Bartram Coach Ron Corson, 
"but even with the 3:26. we did better 
than a lot of schools that didn’t fall 
down.” 

So did Villanova. but not quite as well 
as the Wildcats had expected. Last year 
Jumbo Elliott's squad won five major re¬ 
lay titles and this year undoubtedly en¬ 
tertained the thought that winning five 
again was not impossible. They got off 
to a good start on Friday when they won 
their 14th consecutive distance medley 
relay title in 9:29.9 even though—for the 
first two legs—they did not get anywhere 
near the lead. On the third leg, Don Paige 
moved from fifth place to first, but then 
anchorman Sydney Maree of South Af¬ 
rica was passed by Thom Hunt of Ari¬ 
zona and he had to kick strongly to save 
the day for Villanova. winning by seven 
meters. On Saturday, Maree anchored 
the 4 x l,500-meter relay, which gave 
the Wildcats a national collegiate record 
of 14:59.4. Paige ran anchor on both the 
sprint medley relay, which Villanova 
took in 3:16.5, and the 4 x 800-meter 
relay (7:20.3). But Nehemiah and Ten¬ 
nessee’s Blair blocked the move toward 
five titles, with Renaldo’s stunning 400- 
meter lap highlighting the final relay. 

But shed no tears for Elliott, who has 
long understood that talent is a commod¬ 
ity continually replenished. There is a 
good chance that next year’s Wildcat 
roster will include both Young, who has 
already signed a letter of intent with 
suburban Villanova, and Wilson, who 
has said he. too. would like to stay close 
to home. eno 
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Johnson 


There are 3 ways to deal 
with advertising mail: 


i ^ 1. You can just throw it 

<■, /)-. 1?=“ out, the good with the bad, 
without reading it. 

But when you do. you could 
•gWJ be missing out on some 

^ pleasant surprises . like 

discount coupons, monoy- 
• ‘O saving subscription otters, 

or valuable tree gifts. And 
chances are that most ot your advertising 
comes directly from manufacturers, publishers, 
or retailers you've long trusted, who offer you 
top-brand products, many times with free-trial 
offers and money-back guarantees that you 
don't often get in stores. 

2. Or you can mail the 
coupon at right and get taken 
off many mailing lists. 

You can stop most advertising 
mail from ever reaching your 
mailbox simply by mailing the 
coupon (check the box 
marked "Name-Removal ) 

The Direct Mail Marketing 
Association, which represents 
1700 companies who advertise and sell by mail, 
has set up a Mail Preference Service for your 
convenience. Send in the coupon and we'll 
promptly mail you a simple form. When it's 
completed and returned, the companies par¬ 
ticipating in this program will remove your 
name from their mailing lists Within 90 days, 
you'll notice what will become a substantial 
reduction in the amount of advertising mail in 
your mailbox, There's no way we can stop all 
advertising mail from reaching you - but we 
will do our best Participating companies are 
glad to extend this courtesy. 





* 


3. Or you may decide for 
yourself which mail to read, 
which offers to accept. 

Shopping by mail is like 
being in a big department 
A.V— JpW store with many items on 
'fig' ' ' display Some you pass by 
i quickly, some look more 
interesting, so you stop to 
look and perhaps to buy but the choice is 
always yours You may even want to receive 
more mail about certain hobbies or interests 
of yours The Mail Preference Service can help 
you get more mail in areas from cooking and 
gardening to books, travel, sports, and many 
others. Simply check the box marked ' Add- 
On'' below, and soon, you can begin taking 
even greater advantage of the extra oppor¬ 
tunities you find only in mail advertising. 
- 

* m ; 

H on my favonle 


Name _ 

Address_ 

City-State— 
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continued 


I he Preston Trail Golf 
I Club in Dallas, where 

® the PGA tour stops 
this week, is typical of a kind 
of club that exists in or near 
every sizable American city. It 
is a sporting refuge of wealthy 
and powerful men and others 
who aspire to wealth and 
power, a place that carefully 
straddles the line between os¬ 
tentation and invisibility. A 
member of such a club would 
not be the sort to boast of his 
advantages, but neither would 
he care for them to go altogeth¬ 
er unnoticed. 

Byron Nelson is a lifetime 
honorary member of Preston 
Trail. At 67, a prosperous 
rancher, a businessman, a sit¬ 
ter on boards of directors, he 
would be indistinguishable 
from other members of his age 
and station if it were not for 
his hands. Nelson’s hands are 
huge—thick of palm and long 
of finger, powerful and weath¬ 
ered. With those hands Nelson 
won the life he now leads; because of those hands and the 
magic he performed with them almost four decades ago, 
this week’s tournament is named for him. During a pro¬ 
fessional career that began in Texarkana. Texas in 1932 
and came to an end in Portland, Ore. in 1946, Nelson did 
things that no golfer has done since. For some of those 14 
years he was unquestionably the best golfer alive, and for 
most of them he was a superlative striker of the ball, a play¬ 
er whose long irons were very nearly perfect. 

Yet history has treated Nelson somewhat grudgingly. The 
record of his deeds remains heroic, but his story has never 
taken on the proportions of a proper legend. The trouble is 
that Nelson made it all seem so sinfully easy. Legends do 
not just step up to the plate, take a warmup swing or two 
and then hit the ball over the centerfield fence. Legends 
first point to the centerfield fence. 

Nelson was never one for histrionics. In his own mind 


he was always about equal parts 
golfer and farmer. His body 
may have been on the road 
playing golf for most of 14 
years, but his soul lived on an 
imaginary piece of land some¬ 
where in Texas. By the time he 
retired, at 34, he had found the 
place of his daydreams, and that 
is where he has stayed ever 
since. 

Fairway Ranch lies off Route 
114 in Roanoke, 22 miles north 
of Fort Worth—750 acres of 
rolling pastureland sustaining 
68 head of beef cattle. At the 
end of a long asphalt drive, in 
an island of shade trees, is a 
comfortable two-story house of 
red brick, gray shingles and neat 
white trim. Flowers bloom, 
birds chirrup, snow-white guin¬ 
ea hens dart in and out of hedg¬ 
es and gray speckled Plymouth 
Rocks cluck in a hen house 
nearby. 

“I just love chickens,” said 
Nelson one late spring day as 
he surveyed his peaceable king¬ 
dom. “There’s no creatures alive that’s more appreciative 
of what you do for them. They’re as nice as a dog." 

The midday temperature that day was rising into the 90s, 
but inside, the ranch house was dim and cool. Lunch was 
from the garden that is Nelson’s particular personal de¬ 
light—new potatoes, sweet com, young greens and straw¬ 
berries. Nelson sat at the head of the long, gleaming table 
with his wife, Louise, at his right. He is a big man, 6' \" tall 
and about 185 pounds these days. His television persona, 
the one that grew out of his 10-year role as Chris Schen- 
kel’s yellow-jacketed sidekick on ABC’s golf coverage, the 
one with the round, amiable face and mildly self-deprecating 
manner, is contradicted in his presence by his height, his 
bearing and the direct gaze of his pale blue eyes. As host at 
Fairway Ranch, saying grace at his own table over food 
from his own garden, he is assured and dominant. 

There are few indications that an athlete is in residence 
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at the Nelson house—no trophy cases, no room set aside as 
a shrine to youthful glories. The ranch is all the souvenir Nel¬ 
son has ever needed. It is his perpetual trophy, a constant re¬ 
minder of where he began, where he has been and how he 
got where he is. 

The beginnings were in Fort Worth, in the hard ’20s, 
when money and jobs were tight. Living near the Glen Gar¬ 
den golf course. Nelson began caddying for pocket money 
when he was 12 and soon enough was playing, too, be¬ 
coming “a pretty fair, funky 
player," he recalls. At 16. to 
help make ends meet, he quit 
high school and went to work 
as a file clerk at the Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway, prac¬ 
ticing golf in the mornings as 
soon as the sky was light and 
in the evenings until it was too 
dark to see. 

Two years later, with the 
Great Depression deepening. 

Nelson was laid off by the rail¬ 
road. and since there were no 
jobs for anyone, anywhere, he 
gravitated to the pro shop and 
began to work on his game in 
earnest. He became good 
enough to qualify locally for the 
1931 U.S. Amateur, but after 
scraping up enough money to 
get to Chicago on a day coach, 
he failed to make the field. “I 
had never seen or heard of a 
bent-grass green before,” he 
says. “I had played on sand 
greens and Bermuda, but these 
were frightening, slick and fast. 

I three-putted everything." 

In 1932 the first Texarkana 
Open was organized, offering 
$500 in prize money. On Nov. 20, Byron Nelson said goodby 
to his parents, got on a bus for the 200-mile ride to Tex¬ 
arkana, paid his $5 entry fee on the tee and became a pro. 

“I didn’t think of the tour as something glamorous,” says 
Nelson. “I just wanted to play to beat somebody. My par¬ 
ents didn’t know much about golf, but they gave me their 
blessings. They said, ‘Be a good man and do right.’ ” Nel¬ 
son finished third at Texarkana and won $75. A month 
later he was on his way to California for the start of the win¬ 
ter tour of 1932-33. 

It was customary, and economically necessary, in those 
days for golf pros to work at a club and teach the game in 
the warm months. They hit the tournament road only when 
the clubs had closed down for the winter. The winter tour 
began in California in November or December, moved east 
across Texas to Florida and finally north, up the Atlantic 
Coast, into spring. Summer tournaments such as the U.S. 


Open and the PGA Championship were played in odd weeks 
taken from the club jobs. 

Nelson’s first winter tour was memorable chiefly for its 
brevity—exactly three tournaments. He had intended to play 
Pasadena, Los Angeles. Long Beach and Santa Monica, but 
after Long Beach he was out of money and had to hitch a 
ride home. Fortunately, the pro’s job at the Texarkana Coun¬ 
try Club—salary $60 a month—opened up and Nelson got 
it. He lived in a rented room in town and worked diligently 
on his game in his ample free 
time, there being even fewer 
golfers at Texarkana than there 
had been at Glen Garden. In 
July, at the Texarkana Church 
of Christ Sunday School, he 
met Louise Shofncr, the pretty, 
dark-haired daughter of a gro¬ 
cery store owner, and the two 
decided to get married, says 
Nelson, “as soon as I could get 
a dime together.” 

Late in the fall of 1933 Nel¬ 
son went west again, this time 
with $600 borrowed from his 
prospective father-in-law and a 
Model A roadster—royal blue 
and cream with wire wheels— 
that a Texarkana Ford dealer 
had let him buy on time. He re¬ 
turned with enough money to 
repay Louise’s father and buy 
Louise an engagement ring be¬ 
fore he was broke again. 

Broke or not, they were mar¬ 
ried in June of 1934, and when 
the Model A next headed west, 
Louise was along. In the open¬ 
ing round of the San Francisco 
Match Play Championship that 
year. Nelson, the unknown 
Texas kid, upset Lawson Little, winner of the British and 
U.S. Amateurs, 5 and 4, and a San Francisco newspaper 
headline read honeymooner defeats lawson little. 

“Louise was so embarrassed she wouldn’t leave the ho¬ 
tel,” Byron remembers. 

“We’d been married seven months !” Louise protests. 

In 1935 Nelson met George Jacobus, who was president 
of the PGA and head pro at the Ridgewood Country Club 
in New Jersey. Jacobus invited Nelson to come to Ridge¬ 
wood as his assistant, where he would be paid $400 a year 
plus whatever he could make giving lessons. 

Nelson spent two seasons with Jacobus, playing few tour¬ 
naments but working harder than ever on his game. Ja¬ 
cobus was a teacher of the old school, but he was inter¬ 
ested in some of Nelson’s unorthodox ideas and encouraged 
him at a crucial time. 

When Nelson began playing the game, golf equipment 

continued 



Byron and Louise, his wife of 45 years, are a picture of serenity. 
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was in a period of transition from hickory to steel. Orig¬ 
inally he had used irons with hickory shafts and woods 
with steel shafts. His flat caddie-yard swing worked all right 
with the irons, but with his woods he tended to hook the 
ball. He was unable to figure out why until, in 1930. he ac¬ 
quired his first set of steel-shafted irons and immediately 
began to hook them too. The problem, he eventually re¬ 
alized. was the difference in the amount of torque, or flex, be¬ 
tween a steel and a hickory shaft. The compensation he 
was making in the roll of his wrists for the flexibility of a 
wooden shaft was too much for the stiffer steel shafts. 

herefore. gradually, one step at a time, from 1930 
ii I on, he had been experimenting, like most players 
jj I who were not yet too set in their ways. He was look- 

V ing for consistency and the clue to the hookless 
golf swing. And finally, in the fall of 1936, he found what 
he sought. He quit his job at Ridgewood, left Louise in Tex¬ 
arkana with her family, and headed off on a four-tourna¬ 
ment tour of the Northwest. He played well in all of them, 
finishing in the money in Seattle and Portland, second in 
Victoria, B.C., and tied for first pro money in Vancouver. 
“I wasn’t hooking anymore,” he says. “The harder I hit it, 
the straighter 1 hit it." He covered his expenses for the trip 
and had $2,000 left over when he got back to Texas. 

“So that’s how it all started," Nelson reflects. "From 
then on I never looked back and never tried to change any¬ 
thing in my swing. I don’t mean to boast. I mean I was in con¬ 
tention from then on.” 

The next spring—baby-faced and 25—Nelson drew na¬ 
tional attention for the first time, winning the 1937 Mas¬ 
ters. The tournament was then only four years old, but 
already it had considerable status. Nelson shot a 66 the first 
day at Augusta, a score that drew attention not only be¬ 
cause it was a course record but also because it was ac¬ 
complished without his sinking a single long putt. But the 
feat that got a bridge over Rae’s Creek named for him was 
his obliteration on the last day of Ralph Guldahl’s four- 
stroke lead. Guldahl double-bogeyed the par-3 12th hole, 
and then, gambling to get the lost strokes back, bogeyed 
the par-5 13th. Nelson, playing just behind, birdied the 
12th. then eagled the 13th. He had picked up six strokes in 
the space of two holes and had a two-stroke lead that he 
never relinquished. 

In Nelson’s opinion, 1939 was his best year. It was the 
year he established himself as the best golfer around by win¬ 
ning the U.S. Open, finishing runner-up in the PGA Cham¬ 
pionship, winning two of the most important tour events, 
the Western Open at Medinah and the North and South 
Open at Pinehurst. and setting a professional scoring rec¬ 
ord with back-to-back 65s at the Phoenix Open. In light of 
subsequent events, it is difficult to make an airtight case for 
1939 being Nelson's best year, but certainly it was vintage. 

The 1939 Open, which is more often remembered as the 
Open Sam Snead lost than the Open Nelson won. was held 
on the Spring Mill course of the Philadelphia Country Club. 


Snead approached the last two holes needing only pars to 
win by two strokes. Nelson, Craig Wood and Denny Shute 
were tied at 284 for what appeared to be second place. 
Snead looked a little shaky when he bogeyed the 71st hole, 
leaving a six-foot putt short, but no one was concerned be¬ 
cause the last hole was a relatively easy par-5 and all Snead 
needed was a par to win. Even if he bogeyed, he wouldn’t 
lose. There would still be an 18-hole playoff. However, Snead 
got himself into a bunker that he couldn’t get out of and 
took a triple-bogey 8. 

So the playoff was three-way—Nelson, Shute and Wood. 
After 18 holes. Wood and Nelson remained tied with 68s, 
while Shute shot 76 and was eliminated. As the second 18- 
hole playoff between Nelson and Wood got under way, it be¬ 
came clear that Nelson, who already had rounds of 72, 73, 
71, 68. 68 behind him, was now really getting hot. At the 
3rd hole he hit a perfect pitch next to the pin for a birdie, 
and at the 4th he ripped ofT a low 210-yard one-iron with a 
bit of a hook on it that buzzed toward the flag, bounced 
and rolled a short distance past, then drew back and nes¬ 
tled down between the pin and the back of the cup for an 
eagle. After that, all Nelson had to do was hang on, and he 
did, finishing with a 70 and winning the playoff by three 
strokes. Afterward, Wood, a gracious man who had tied for 
first in three major championships and lost the playoff each 
time, said of Nelson, “He’s one of the greatest golfers I’ve 
ever seen, and not because he beat me.” 

What astounded Wood, and everyone else, too, when 
they got around to totting things up, was that Nelson had 
hit the pin six times during the tournament, each time with 
a different club—in order, a four-iron, a niblick, a wedge, a 
driver, a six-iron and a one-iron. Nelson was not yet Lord 
Byron, the Mechanical Man, but he was well on his way. 
His long-iron play was already becoming legend, especially 
his mastery of the one-iron, the most difficult club in golf. 
“Mark my words," said Wood, “Byron is going to come 
through in a big way. Certainly the stage is set.” 

Nelson came through, but it took a while. What the stage 
was really set for was World War II. After 1939 the British 
Open and the Ryder Cup matches were discontinued. In the 
eight major championships that were played between 1940 
and 1942, Nelson had the best record of any golfer. He won 
the 1940 PGA and the 1942 Masters, finished second in the 
1941 Masters and was runner-up in the 1941 PGA. 

In that period Nelson shared the spotlight with Ben Ho¬ 
gan and Sam Snead. Hogan had yet to win a major tour¬ 
nament (in fact, he won no tournament of any kind until 
the spring of 1940, when he suddenly ignited and took three 
in a row), but he had the best scoring average and he won 
the most money in both 1940 and 1941. Snead, who had 
first emerged as a contender in 1937, was second only to 
Hogan in earnings for 1941. 

In hand-to-hand combat, though. Nelson was the leader. 
If one counts a 1927 Fort Worth caddie tournament in 
which 15-year-old Nelson beat 15-year-old Ben Hogan in a 
playoff, the rivalry between Nelson and Hogan produced 

continued 
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five head-to-head meetings. Nelson won four of them. In 
1939, when the Ryder Cup matches scheduled for Ponte 
Vedra Beach. Fla. were canceled because of the war, chal¬ 
lenge matches among the American players were held at 
the Detroit Golf Club. When Hogan and Nelson met there, 
Hogan won. In 1940, when they met in a playoff for the 
Texas Open, Nelson won. But the two great encounters 
were their quarterfinal match in the 1941 PGA Champi¬ 
onship at Cherry Hills in Denver and the 18-hole playoff 
for the 1942 Masters in Augusta. 

Sandy Tatum, now the president of the United States Golf 
Association, was a 20-year-old Stanford golfer on his way 
home to California after the 1941 NCAA championships at 
Ohio State. He stopped off in Denver to visit friends and 
walked the Cherry Hills course every day. watching one good 
match after another. “But the classic was Hogan and Nel¬ 
son," Tatum remembers. 38 years later. “Thirty-six holes on 
a great golf course on a perfect day. Hogan played a truly Ho- 
ganesque morning round, and having played such a round, 
he was one down to Nelson, which says all I can say about 
the quality of the golf Nelson played that morning. 

“In the afternoon they reproduced the round they had 
played in the morning, 17 virtually flawless holes of golf. 
They arrived at the 18th hole with Nelson still one-up. Nel¬ 
son’s drive was on the right side of the fairway, Hogan’s 
was in the middle and a few yards in front. Nelson then hit 
a two-iron that I can only describe as symphonic. Every 
time I look at that hole I visualize it against the background 
of what it was that day. I relive seeing that swing and watch¬ 
ing that ball against that blue sky." 

Nelson’s ball came to rest five feet to the right of the pin. 
Hogan's second shot also landed on the green, but a good 
25 feet from the hole. Hogan putted close, then Nelson 
sank his five-footer for a birdie and the fourth match be¬ 
tween the two was over. Nelson had won 2-up. 

elson’s own memory of that PGA is marred by 
the nightmare the tournament eventually became 
for him. After Hogan, he beat Gene Sarazen in 
the semifinals and then, against Vic Ghezzi. a 
pro who up to that point had never seriously contended for 
a major title. Nelson was 3-up through 27 holes of the final 
match. At that point he began to feel the match slipping 
away from him. “It was awful,” he says. “I could feel my¬ 
self letting down, but there wasn’t much I could do about 
it. It was fatigue. I guess." 

Whatever it was. Ghezzi evened the match by the 36th 
green, and they went to extra holes. They halved the 1st 
with pars, but then, on the 2nd. they both missed the green 
and had to chip on. They hit identical shots, a little too 
strong, and both balls ended up a few feet beyond the hole 
and very close together. A measuring tape was produced to 
determine who would putt first, and both balls, it turned 
out, were exactly 42 inches from the hole. So a coin was 
flipped. Nelson lost and had to putt first. 

The stymie rule was still in effect in 1941, so both balls re¬ 


mained on the green, where they had landed. The only way a 
ball could be lifted and marked was if it interfered with the 
stance of the opponent. When Nelson was asked whether 
Ghezzi’s ball would hinder him, inexplicably he said no. 
Then, in taking his stance over the putt. Nelson inadvertent¬ 
ly touched Ghezzi’s ball with the toe of his shoe and moved 
it slightly. Ghezzi should have been awarded the hole and 
the match on the spot. Instead. Ghezzi announced that he 
had no intention of winning the match that way. that no pen¬ 
alty should be charged because no damage had been done. 
Incredibly, the referee’s decision, after much discussion and 
delay, was that if Ghezzi said it was O.K., it was O.K. 

“Well, it wasn't O.K,” says Nelson, shuddering invol¬ 
untarily at the memory. “After all that, I still had to make a 
42-inch putt. There’s no way I can win this match this way. 
I’m thinking. All over the world people will say.... Well, I 
didn't miss the putt on purpose, but those are the things I 
was thinking about. Ghezzi won the match fair and square, 
twice. It was the most stupid thing I ever did in a golf tour¬ 
nament. It was terrible. Terrible!" 

Hogan and Nelson met for the last time at the 1942 Mas¬ 
ters. Hogan, who had been eight strokes off the pace after 
36 holes, shot 67 on Saturday and 70 on Sunday to tie Nel¬ 
son at 280. Ties at Augusta are decided by sudden-death 
playoffs these days, but in 1942 a tie meant 18 holes on Mon¬ 
day. To watch this particular playoff, between the two best 
players in the game, many of the other golfers, with no 
stake in the outcome themselves, stayed on an extra day to 
see it, an extraordinary tribute. 

Nelson spent the night at the Richmond Hotel in down¬ 
town Augusta throwing up, a not unusual occurrence. 
“There were easier people to have a playoff against than 
Ben Hogan, you know.” he says. “I woke up on the morn¬ 
ing of the playoff just miserable. Ben found out about it 
and came down to my room and said. ‘If you’re sick we'll 
just postpone the playoff until later.’ I answered. ‘No. Ben. 
let’s go ahead and play it.’ 

“Really now, this wasn’t as noble of me as you might 
think. The upset stomach business had happened to me be¬ 
fore. and every time 1 had been in a keyed-up, nervous con¬ 
dition, I had played rather well. So I staggered to the golf 
course, but even when I got there I wasn’t sure I’d make it. 
I remember Ben asking me again how I felt, and I told him, 
’Just awful.’ ” 

Nelson felt even worse when his first tee shot hit a pine 
tree off the right side of the fairway and lodged under a 
small fir, from which spot he could only play out lefthand¬ 
ed. He double-bogeyed that hole, bogeyed the 4th and was 
three shots down to Hogan before he knew what had hap¬ 
pened to him. 

“But somewhere around the 5th hole.” Nelson says, “my 
adrenaline glands started to going, and pretty soon I felt 
just as strong as I could be. I had that old spring in my 
arms and legs.” He birdied the 6th and eagled the 8th, tak¬ 
ing the lead when Hogan parred it—then birdied 11, 12 
and 13 and played 14, 15 and 16 in par. Hogan played the 
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same 11 holes in one under par and lost five strokes. The 
final score was Nelson 69. Hogan 70. 

A year later Hogan was in the Army and Nelson was 
back at his club job. and the two never again met head to 
head. 

World War II produced some odd sights on American golf 
courses. Beef cattle roamed at Baltusrol. Augusta National 
became a turkey farm. Patriotic members of Wykagyl. in 
New York’s Westchester County, plowed up their 1st and 
2nd fairways and turned them into victory gardens. Oak 
Park in Chicago raised its own chickens for the kitchen, 
and Twin Brooks in New Jersey strung nets in front of 
ponds at the 8th and 10th holes to save its dwindling sup¬ 
ply of golf balls. 

Gas rationing did the greatest damage. When weekend 
golfers found they could no longer get to the course on a Sat¬ 
urday morning, they abandoned their memberships in 
droves. Tournament golf was at a virtual standstill. The win¬ 
ter tour, usually made up of some two dozen tournaments, 
was reduced to two by 1943. Such were the circumstances 
in which Byron Nelson was reaching the peak of his talent. 


He was poised to make sports history at a moment when 
sports, and most of the rest of human endeavor, were being 
eclipsed by larger events. 

From 1940 to 1945, Nelson was the head professional at 
the Inverness Country Club in Toledo during the summer 
months, but during most of the war he spent the largest part 
of his time performing for wartime charities. He and Jug Mc- 
Spaden, an old pal from the early years on the tour, were 
both classified 4F, Nelson because of hemophilia. McSpaden 
for sinusitis. They became a team, and in 1943 alone they 
played 110 exhibitions on behalf of the PGA at military hos¬ 
pitals. War Bond sales rallies and fund-raising events for the 
Red Cross and the USO. They crossed and recrossed the 
continent, usually traveling by train, sleeping in berths when 
they could get them, sitting in chair cars when they couldn’t, 
standing in endless lines for meals and always—because they 
were neither soldiers, children, women nor old—being 
served last. Occasionally they were treated shabbily. Louise 
Nelson remembers driving through Arizona during gas ra¬ 
tioning and having people shake their fists when they saw 
Nelson’s Texas license plates and his young, apparently able 
and non-uniformed body at the wheel. 
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Nevertheless, hardly a week passed that a newspaper 
somewhere did not print a photograph of Nelson, or of 
Nelson and McSpaden. at a military hospital, demon¬ 
strating a golf shot to an attentive semicircle of young 
men with short haircuts and Gl bathrobes. Their only pay 
was their expenses. 

Once, for 19 days and nights. Nelson barnstormed with 
Bing Crosby. Bob Hope and Johnny Weissmuller. The 
four would play an exhibition match during the day and 
then auction off their clubs for charity. In the evenings 
Hope and Crosby would entertain at an armory or a civic 
center, where audiences would buy War Bonds to see the 
show. Nelson’s admiration for his extroverted traveling 
companions is still boundless. “Hope and Crosby were 
the two funniest men together I ever saw," he says, “and 
their part was so much harder than mine. They played 
golf and then they’d entertain. All I had to do was stand 
around and laugh and applaud.” 

By 1944 the worst of the war for the Allies was past, and 
as the end became perceivable, spirits lightened. Fred Cor¬ 
coran, the PGA tour manager and publicist, was able to 
schedule 22 tournaments that year. With the luck of the Bos¬ 
ton Irish, he also just happened to have a star on hand 
ready to be reborn. Nelson won seven of Corcoran’s 1944 
tournaments. Except for a soured putter, he would have 
won the revived PGA Championship, too, played at the 
Manito Golf and Country Club in Spokane, Wash., before 
the largest crowds in the tournament’s history. The PGA 
was won by an unknown. Private Bob Hamilton of Ev¬ 
ansville, Ind. 

Nelson’s scoring average for 84 rounds in 1944 was 69.67, 
and he won $37,000 in War Bonds, nearly twice as much 
as Sam Snead’s record total in 1938. The Associated Press 
named Nelson Athlete of the Year, and Time reported, “The 
quality of competition in other sports had fallen off, but in 
golf the steady competition of par was the same as ever. 
Against that unwavering opponent, John Byron Nelson had 
proved himself not only the athlete of the year, but one of 
the greatest golfers ever.” 

Who could have imagined that 1944 was only a warmup? 

Every great athlete has, at the prime of his sporting life, 
a season or a year that stands out from the rest. It usually ar¬ 
rives in the midst of a series of good years, and a certain 
amount of time has to pass before its true size can be rec¬ 
ognized. Babe Ruth’s year was 1927. Bobby Jones’ was 1930. 
Don Budge’s was 1938. Ben Hogan’s was 1953. 

Byron Nelson’s year was 1945. He came as close that 
year as a golfer can to being unbeatable. He set records in 
1945 that are still on the books 34 years later and will un¬ 
doubtedly be there 34 years from now. He played golf that 
other golfers found almost unbelievable. In that year Cor¬ 
coran was able to line up 35 tournaments worth about half 
a million dollars. Nelson won 18, just over half of them. 

Eighteen tournaments was 11 more than anyone had won 
in a calendar year. Eighteen tournaments in a year is five 
more than any golfer has won since. Furthermore. Nelson 


finished second seven times in 1945. His prize money, most 
of it in War Bonds, was $52,000, half again as much as his 
own record the previous year. (That $52,000 was 10% of 
the total purse for 1945. Ten percent of this year's total 
purse on the PGA tour would be $ 1.3 million.) 

It has often been argued that Nelson’s record year could 
have occurred only at a time when the best of the compe¬ 
tition was still away at war, but that overlooks Nelson's scor¬ 
ing, which was barely credible. In 120 rounds of tourna¬ 
ment golf. Nelson’s average score for 18 holes was 68.33. It 
is a record that has never been touched. Snead, with 69.23 
in 1950, came closest. Hogan’s 69.30 in 1948 is next. Jack 
Nicklaus’ best stroke average was 69.81 in 1973, and that 
was for only 72 rounds. 

uring that year. Nelson was also working on an¬ 
other remarkable string. Between 1940 and 1946. 
he finished in the money in 113 straight tourna¬ 
ments. Jack Nicklaus came closest to that record 
with 105 between 1970 and 1976. Also, it should be noted, 
in Nelson’s day most tournaments paid only the top 15 
places; during Nicklaus’ string, 70 places were paid. 

But the record for which Nelson will probably be re¬ 
membered longer than any other is the Streak. Between mid- 
March and early August, he won 11 tournaments in a row, 
a feat that is almost beyond comparison. The closest any golf¬ 
er has come to the record in 34 years was when Nancy 
Lopez won five in a row in 1978. 

Extraordinary feats in golf, rounds such as Johnny Mill¬ 
er’s 63 in the 1973 U.S. Open at Oakmont, and A1 Gei- 
berger’s 59 in the second round of the Memphis Classic in 
1977, are so unusual and so far beyond reasonable expla¬ 
nation that they are frequently said to have happened while 
the golfers were in a “trance” or a “fog,” the implication 
being that the score was more the product of magic than an 
act of will. Nelson’s 1945 “trance” lasted five months and 
survived some heavy handicaps. Travel, for instance. Trav¬ 
el during World War II, no matter what the vehicle, was 
like a rush hour that lasted four years. Further, most of Nel¬ 
son’s travel was by train, which, even when things went ac¬ 
cording to schedule, required days instead of hours to get 
from one place to another. Nelson also won tournaments 
while playing benefits at a rate of at least one, more often 
two, a week wherever he went. He almost never was able 
to play a practice round. 

The Streak began with a victory in the Miami Four-Ball 
tournament the second week of March. The next week, 
when he beat Snead in a playoff at Charlotte, N.C., Nelson 
sensed something unusual was going on. “I became con¬ 
fident,” he remembers. “I realized I could do with the golf 
ball pretty much what I wanted to do.” 

After six wins, Byron told Louise he wished he could 
blow up and get it over with. Instead he went to the golf 
course that day and shot a 66. People could scarcely be¬ 
lieve what they were seeing. Tommy Armour, the famous 
Scottish pro who in the late ’20s and early '30s won the 
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U.S. Open, the British Open and the PGA, said. "Nelson 
plays golf shots like a virtuoso. There is no type of problem 
he can't handle. High shots, low shots, with the wind or 
across it, hooks or fades—he has absolute control of them 
all. He is the finest golfer I have ever seen." 

Meanwhile. Nelson was aiming for the PGA Champion¬ 
ship in July at the Moraine Country Club in Dayton. Ohio. 
His loss the year before to Hamilton had been an enormous 
disappointment and he was determined to redeem himself. 
But when he found himself two holes down to Mike Turnesa 
with only four holes to play in the second round, his hopes 
for redemption seemed about to go down the drain together 
with the longest winning streak—eight straight tournaments 
at that point—in the history of the game. 

However, one of the characteristics of Nelson's play had 
always been his ability to produce wondrous finishing bursts 
at just such moments. He shot birdie, birdie, eagle and par 
to win the match one-up on the 36th green. Poor Turnesa. 
who had shot 68, 69—seven under par—only to lose, 
moaned, “How can you beat a guy like that? I never played 
better golf in my life, and when I had him 2-up going to the 
15th, I fell confident I was going to win. Then what hap¬ 
pened? Why in the next three holes he throws two birdies 
and an eagle at me!” 

The final was an anticlimactic 4 and 3 win over Sam 
Byrd, the former baseball player. With it. Nelson had won 
his fifth and last major championship, and the Streak was 
still alive. The IOth win was the rich All-American Open at 
Tam O’Shanter in Chicago, and No. 11 was the Canadian 
Open. 

T he end finally came the third week of August in 
Memphis, when Fred Haas Jr., an amateur, won 
the tournament and Nelson finished fourth. But 
there were no headlines and no pauses for stand¬ 
ing ovations. In fact, hardly anybody noticed, because on 
Aug. 6 the first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima 
and on Aug. 14 the Japanese surrendered and World War 
II came loan end. 

One year later Byron Nelson quit tournament golf for 
good. Why he retired when he did. at 34. and so quickly 
after his greatest successes, has been a frequent subject of 
locker-room conjecture. It has been suggested that he re¬ 
treated rather than face Hogan’s inevitable challenge. It 
has been said that he lost his nerve, that he had a bad stom¬ 
ach and that he had no stomach for competition. 

The truth is that Nelson at 34 was old beyond his age 
and tired beyond endurance. In the fall of 1945. when he 
went elk hunting in a remote region of Idaho for two weeks, 
he had had, by Louise Nelson’s calculations, exactly 11 
days away from golf since the beginning of the war. He 
dragged himself through the 1946 season, but his heart was 
on a ranch outside Fort Worth. 

At the PGA Championship in Portland. Ore., in August 
of 1946, he lost to Porky Oliver in the quarterfinals and 
then announced he was going home to stay. His face was hag¬ 


gard and his long frame was 18 pounds underweight. Though 
he managed an occasional smile for the gallery, when he re¬ 
turned to the locker room it was gone and his blue eyes 
were dull. A few weeks later he told a reporter what was 
going through his mind. “I’m just tired. It has been a long 
grind," he said. “There were days when I thought I would 
scream if I had to go to the course. It was week in and 
week out for years. I tried to give my best to golf. Now I 
want to realize a dream. I’ve got 500 pasture acres and 130 
more under cultivation. I’ve got my dad and mother with 
me and ... well, that’s the story.” 

Louise Nelson put down her fork and glanced acrossjhe lun¬ 
cheon table at her husband. “I don’t think all the truth has 
been told." she said, "and maybe now is as good a time as 
any." Byron, married to the same woman for 45 years, did 
not need to ask what she was about to say. 

Louise began. 

“He kept on wanting and wanting a ranch, but I didn’t 
want him to have one because he didn’t know anything 
about ranching and I was afraid he would lose everything 
he had worked so hard for. But he kept on wanting it. So 
finally I said, ‘All right, but you cannot touch any of our in¬ 
vestments. You have to earn every bit of it.’ 1 said, 'I’ve got 
both feet in concrete and I’m not changing. We’ve worked 
hard and I’m afraid you’ll lose it ranching.’ 

"Looking back on it I realize I was being selfish. But any¬ 
way. he got himself busy and he made a lot of money. That 
was 1945. When he had saved up over $50,000 in cash, he 
thought he could start looking. But it wasn’t enough mon¬ 
ey. and I said. ‘Well, you’re just going to have to work an¬ 
other year. You’ll have to work through the National Open.’ 
We made a pact we wouldn't tell anyone, and we didn’t. 
He almost won that Open. It was when his caddie stepped 
on his ball.” 

The 1946 U.S. Open at Canterbury in Cleveland was the 
first in five long years, and the galleries were huge. Fair¬ 
ways were not roped off in those days, which meant that 
12,000 people raced to get a spot behind each shot as the 
leaders played their final rounds. At the 13th hole of the 
morning round (the last two rounds of the Open were both 
played on the same day. Open Saturday, until 1965) Nel¬ 
son’s caddie, a young man named Eddie Martin, still in uni¬ 
form and on furlough from the Army, accidentally stepped 
on Nelson's ball in his effort to get out of the way of the on- 
rushing gallery. The error cost Nelson a penalty stroke. 

In spite of the penalty. Nelson reached the 71st hole need¬ 
ing only a par and a bogey to win. Instead he took two bo¬ 
geys, ending up in a three-way tie with Vic Ghez.zi and 
Lloyd Mangrum, then lost to Mangrum in the second 18- 
hole playoff the next day; the three had shot identical 72s 
in the first playoff round. Of those last two holes of regu¬ 
lation play, one newspaper said, "After playing superb golf, 
perhaps the finest from tee to green ever seen in any cham¬ 
pionship, Nelson, the great shotmaker. became just anoth¬ 
er golfer-” 
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“1 cried for a week after that,” said Louise. “But 1 was 
just selfish enough that I wanted him to go out a real cham¬ 
pion and be able to say. ‘Well, boys, that’s that.’ So he 
went on and played through the PGA in Portland. But he 
wasn't playing the way he had been.” 

“I had already quit in my mind,” said Nelson quietly. 

The last scene of the 14-year adventure that had begun 
on a bus leaving Fort Worth for Texarkana in 1932 was not 
the kind a Hollywood writer of the period would have dic¬ 
tated. But the epilogue was. No discharged GI in America 
was any happier to be going home than Byron Nelson was 
in 1946. The ranch had cost him all he had, but it was final¬ 
ly his, and the job of transforming it from the dried-up der¬ 
elict of a place that it was when he first saw it into the 
tranquil oasis it is today was a labor made sweeter by its 
long postponement. 

Only once more did Nelson play golf for the prize mon¬ 
ey in it. He had been retired four years, and by then had re¬ 
alized that he was going to need more income than the 
ranch and his modest investments could produce. At that 
point he got a call from Jim Shriver, a MacGregor golf- 
equipment salesman. Shriver suggested a series of exhibi¬ 
tion matches in the Pacific Northwest, Shriver’s sales ter¬ 
ritory, for the spring of 1951. Nelson agreed and Shriver 
set about booking the matches. 

B ut those four years of retirement might as well have 
been 40, so quickly had Nelson’s star descended 
and Hogan’s risen. The memory of Nelson’s tri¬ 
umphs had dissipated like mist on a summer morn¬ 
ing. Shriver could book only three matches. The whole pro¬ 
ject seemed doomed until Nelson received an invitation to 
play in the 1951 Bing Crosby pro-am with Ed Lowery, an 
ojd friend from San Francisco. 

"I thought to myself,” says Nelson, “if 1 play O.K. I 
could get a little publicity and maybe I can make those 
matches.” So he went to work on his game for a month, 
and when January arrived he went to Pebble Beach. He 
not only played “O.K.,” he won the tournament, the first 
he had played in four years, beating Cary MiddlccofT by 
three strokes. 

The $2,000 prize for first place was welcome, but the pub¬ 
licity worked wonders. Within a week. 26 exhibition match¬ 
es had been booked. Every day except Mondays for a month 
that spring, at a fee of $300 a stop. Nelson would play an 18- 
hole match in the morning, attend a luncheon, stage a clin¬ 
ic, make a speech at a dinner, then get into his car and 
move on to the next town. 

The occasional golf of Nelson’s retirement years has been 
some of his best. Lowery recalls a time at the Crosby in the 
mid-’50s when Nelson shot a 70 in the first round and was 
close to the pro lead in the tournament. “We were playing 
the 8th at Cypress on the second day.” says Lowery. “By¬ 
ron’s second shot was short of the green in a bunker. I’m 
on the green, putting for a birdie from six feet. Byron had 
his caddie pick up his ball, and I said. 'Byron, you’re four 


strokes off the lead!’ He said, i'm here for fun; I’m not play¬ 
ing for money.’ 1 didn't understand it, but he lived by it. He 
was just playing for my sake and for Bing Crosby’s." 

There were also individual shots as memorable as any 
he hit in the ’30s and '40s, and he savors them as any golf¬ 
er would. “At Colonial in Fort Worth, the 5th fairway 
slopes into a ravine, a low area with trees overhanging." 
he says. “I was in a position where I had to hit the ball 
under the trees but skin over a bank, and the shot had to 
hook because a straight shot would go into the river. So I 
took a two-iron and it just missed the bank and landed 
eight feet from the pin. Sometimes you can get a great 
kick out of a shot that somebody watching might think 
wasn’t anything special. It gives you a happy feeling when 
it works.” 

Tucked away in the closet at the ranch is a cardboard car¬ 
ton filled to overflowing with pictures taken when Byron 
and Louise were seeing the world for the first time. It is a 
time capsule in which are distilled all those years when the 
work was hard and the rewards were meager but when 
every sight was a new sight. Here are Byron and Jug in 
front of an eight-foot snowbank at Lake Tahoe. Louise and 
Eva McSpaden in front of the same snowbank, Eva wear¬ 
ing a fox fur jacket, Louise with a silly little hat tipped over 
her right eye. Byron standing next to a saguaro cactus four 
times as tall as he. Horseshoe Falls with a note penciled on 
the back: “Water is blue as can be and clear as a whistle." 
Byrori and Louise standing ankle-deep in Lake Erie, he with 
his pants rolled up to his calves, she clutching the hem of 
her skirt (“It was our first anniversary and I was in the dog¬ 
house. I was supposed to take Louise to see Guy Lombardo 
and I didn’t”). Nelson in a pony cart in Aiken, S.C.. in a cop¬ 
per mine in Butte, Mont., in a cloud of locusts in Argen¬ 
tina. under the Oakland Bay Bridge, in front of the Miami 
Biltmore. aboard the Manhattan with the 1937 Ryder Cup 
team on its way to England. 

“I look back now and realize how young I was when I 
quit.” said Nelson recently, from the vantage point of his 
68th year. “But still with no regrets. I did what 1 did. I 
didn’t feel I had no more worlds to conquer. 1 would have 
liked to win the Open once more, for instance. But I had 
bought the ranch and I really wanted to leave. When I did, 
1 felt free, a different type of freedom, and I loved it.” 

Nobody had any trouble keeping Byron down on the 
farm, but Louise hadn’t yet seen Paree. So in 1955, when 
Byron was 43, the Nelsons went to Paris. They stayed at 
the Ritz. and while Louise toured, Byron won the French 
Open at La Boulie. He was the first American to win it 
since Walter Hagen in 1920. The Nelsons celebrated by 
going to the Folies-Bergere, and then when it was time to 
leave. Nelson applied his winner’s purse. 10.000 francs, to 
his hotel bill. By the time he had settled up and had tipped 
all the people who needed tipping, he had 500 francs left, 
which is the way he wanted it. Then he and Louise went 
home to Texas. end 
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FOR THE RE COR D 

A roundup of tho wook April 23*29 


PRO BASKETBALL—Philadelphia refused to quit in its 
quarterfinal senes with San Antonio. Facing climina- 
non and trailing by 13 points in the fourth quarter, the 
7(>crs rallied to win 92-90 on a layup by Maurice Cheeks 
with 10 seconds to play. That tied the series at J-3. Ear¬ 
lier in the week the 76crs won 120-97 at San Antonio 
as Julius Erving. who was deployed 8t guard rather than 
his normal forward spot, scored 32 points. Should the 
76ers take the series, they would be only the third team 
in NBA history to come back from a 3-1 deficit De¬ 
fending champion Washington heat Atlanta 100-94 to 
advance to the semifinals, but the Hawks gave the Bul¬ 
lets all they could handle, winning Game S 107-103 
and Game 6 104-86 to force the series to seven games 
(page 14) Phoenix and Seattle made quick work of 
their quarterfinal opponents and will play each other in 
the next round The Suns, led by Paul Westphal. beat 
Kansas City twice. 108-94 and 120-99. to win their se¬ 
nes 4-1 Westphal. who scored only 12 points in Games 
2 and 3. poured in 26 and 32 points. The SupcrSonics 
eliminated Los Angeles in five games with a 106-100 
w in. even though the Lakers led by 10 in the third pe¬ 
riod Gus Williams finished with 30 points, including 
10 free throws in the fourth period. 

BOWLING—California beat Southwest Missouri Slate 
216-176 in the men's division and Penn State defeated 
Hillsborough Community College of Tumpa. Fla. 
192-180 in women's competition at the National Col¬ 
legium Championships in Milwaukee (page S4). 

GOLF—HUBERT GREEN fired a final-round 68 for a I5- 
under-par 273 to win the $250,000 New Orleans Open 
by one stroke over four other golfers. 

JANE BLALOCK coasted to a six-stroke victory in the 
$100,000 LPGA Crisman Classic in Birmingham. Ala. 

HOCKEY—NHL: The Battle of New York began with 
the Rangers and Islanders splitting the first two games 
of their semifinal series. Behind Wall Tkac/uk's two 
goals and two assists, the Rangers beat the Flyers 8-3 
earlier in the week to win their quarterfinal matchup 
in five games and ensure that the Stanley Cup finals 
would include a New York team for the first time 
since 1972. Two nights later tile Rangers erased the 
Islanders' home-ice advantage with a 4-1 victory at 
Nassau Coliseum The underdogs found two unlikely 
heroes in their fiflh straight playoff victory: Eddie 
Johnstone, who had only five goals all season, scored 
his fifth playoff goal to give the Rangers a 2-1 lead: 
and Bobby Sheehan, recalled from the minors at the 
end of the season, scored the final goal and his sec¬ 
ond of the playoffs. The Islanders needed to go into 


FACES UN THE CROWD 


8:02 of overtime to even the series with a 4-3 victory, 
the winning score coming on a 35-foot shot by Denis 
Potvin that deflected off Ranger Defenseman Carol 
Vadnais and past Goalie John Davidson. Wayne Mer¬ 
rick of the Islanders had tied the game at I-I and 
then assisted on the two goals that put his team ahead 
3-2. Phil Esposito tied the score with his fifth playoff 
goal with 4:12 left in regulation play Montreal, which 
has beaten Boston in 13 straight playoff series dating 
buck to 1943. continued its domination of the Brums 
with 4-2 and 5-2 victories, even though Boston took 
an early lead in both games In the first, the Brums 
were ahead 2-1 when Guy Laflcur tied the score on a 
fluke goal that bounced off Boston Defenseman Mike 
Milbury. Seldom-used Pierre Larouchc then put the 
Canadtcns ahead to stay The Bruins led 2-0 in the 
second period of Game 2 before Jacques Lcmairc. 
Bob Gainey and Mario Tremblay all scored in a spun 
of 1:24 to power Montreal to its 2-0 series lead. 

WHA: With Real Cloutier bothered by a back injury 
and the rest of the Nordiqucs bothered by dissent. 
Quebec disappeared quickly from the playoffs De¬ 
fending AVCO Trophy champion Winnipeg bombed 
ihc Nordiqucs 6-3. 9-2. 9-5 and 6-2 as Cloutier, the 
league's leading scorer, managed only one goal and 
one assist and his teammates fought among them¬ 
selves in practice. New England, tired after healing 
Cincinnati 2-1 in a best-of-three playoff series and 
flying to Edmonton to play the Oilers two nights 
later, got a quick lift when 51 -year-old Gordie Howe 
scored the first goal of the game. Then the Whalers 
were caught napping as the Oilers scored three goals 
in the second period—two within 24 seconds of each 
other—en route to a 6-2 victory. Blair MacDonald 
had three goals in that game, and hncmaie Brett Cat- 
lighen pulled the same trick the next night as Ed¬ 
monton won 9-5. In the third game. New England 
woke up and won 4-1 on two goals by George Lyle. 

The Soviet Union won all eight of its games to retain 
the world championship, in Moscow. Czechoslovakia 
finished second, followed by Sweden and Canada. The 
U-S. finished seventh. 

HORSE RACING—SPECTACULAR BID ($2,101. Ron 
Franklin up, won the $121,550 Blue Grass Stakes al 
Kecneland by seven lengths over Lot o' Gold. The 3- 
ycar-old was timed in 1:50 for ihc IH miles (page 501. 

STATE DINNER ($241. ridden by Chris McCarron. 
won the $112.200 Century handicap at Hollywood Park 
by two lengths over Star Spangled. Favored Exccllcr 
broke down shortly after finishing third 


MOTOR SPORTS Trance s PATRICK DEPAILLER. 
averaging 95 91 mph in his Ligier, finished 20 94 sec¬ 
onds ahead of Argentina's Carlos Rcuteniinn in a Lotus 
79 to win the Spanish Grand Pnx in Junum 

SOCCER—N ASI: Brazilian star Mannho had been crit¬ 
icized by Cosmos management for his selfish style of 
play, but after his performance against Fort Lauder¬ 
dale. nobody was complaining. The largest regular-sea¬ 
son crowd in league history. 72.342 at Giants Stadium, 
saw Mannho score all three goats as the Cosmos beat 
the Strikers 3-2 to remain one of only two undefeated 
teams T he Cosmos had to play most of Ihc game one 
man down after Wim Rijsbergcn was ejected for vi¬ 
olent conduct. Tulsa, the other unbeaten team, was idle. 
Tampa Bay dropped its lint game of the season, 2-1 to 
previously winlcss Toronto, a learn that the Rowdies 
beat 7-1 two weeks ago. Later in the week Tampa Bay 
beat Fort Lauderdale 2-1 to spoil the NASL debut of 
West German star Gerd Muller. Chicago handed Hous¬ 
ton ns iirsi ion as Kvi'Hcinx Gnulua scored three 
goals in a 5-2 victory. The New England Teamen, who 
have yet to score a goal, lost their fifth straight, 2-0 
to Memphis. 

ASL: Las Vegas changed coaches, and the switch paid 
off immediately. Orlando DeNmo was replaced by Mid¬ 
fielder Raul Carrizo. who scored an unassisted goal in 
the Seagulls' first game under him. a 2-0 victory over 
Los Angeles. Earlier California dcfcalcd Las Vegas 6-0 
behind Joey Fink's three goals. 

TENNIS—BJORN BORG beat Jimmy Connors 6-3. 6-2 
to win the $250,000 Alan King Classic in Las 
Vegas. 

MILEPOSTS—HIRED: As coach of the Chicago Bulls. 
JERRY SLOAN. 37. a former Bulls guard 11966-76) 
and for the past three seasons an assistant coach and 
scout. Sloan replaces Scotty Robertson, who finished 
the season after Larry Costello was dismissed. 

DIED: JOHN ALLYN. 61. former president and 
owner of the Chicago White Sox (1969-75); of a heart 
attack, in Chicago. Allyn helped prevent the team 
from moving to Seattle in 1975 by selling his majority 
interest to Bill Vecck. 


CREDITS 

43—Courtesy Paramount Pictures, «7—Richard Mack- 
son so-Jerry Cooke: 4»— Richard Mackson, 44- 
Buck Miller. 40— James Drake. 44. 47— Mercharus 
Photo Service, courtesy Byron Nelson. Gabriel Bentur- 
Life (?) AP (3). UPl (2). 48. n —Shelly Katz Buck 
Star 



CHIP McCAIN 

Houston 

McCain, 20. led the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas to the 
AAU Collegiate Power 
Lifting Championships in 
Pensacola, Fla., setting 
three collegiate records in 
the 220-pound division— 
for deadlift (771 pounds), 
squat (683) and total 
pounds (1,867). 



JOY ELLINGSON 

GxKM.Mt.CAI It 

Ellingson. a freshman, 
led San Jose Slate to its 
fifth consecutive intercol¬ 
legiate women's fencing 
title. A first-team All- 
America. she defeated 
Elka Kristo-Nagy of Bar¬ 
nard College 5-1 in a 
fence-off to win Ihe indi¬ 
vidual championship. 



KERMIT JUSTICE 

WllMISC.TON.Dll 

Kermit. 9. rolled a 609 
series (190-201-218). Ihe 
highest score in Ihc II- 
and-undcr division of the 
AJBC this year and a 
state bantam record. The 
third-grader, who has 
been bowling for more 
than half his life, rolled j 
585 senes the next week 




EARL MERL and VERL SEGER 

Earl, Merl and Verl, identical triplets, 
led Ulysses High lo the Kansas wres¬ 
tling championship, the first state title 
in any sport in the school's history. The 
three seniors had a combined record of 
93-5-1 this season, with 36 pins. Earl, 
who was 32-1-1, won the state cham¬ 
pionship at 138 pounds. Merl. who was 
Kansas' 155-pound champ in 1978, fin¬ 
ished second at 167 pounds, losing his 


only match of the season in the state 
finals after w inning the sub-slate and re¬ 
gional championships. Verl, the only 
one of the triplets to wrestle at their nat¬ 
ural weight of 155 pounds, was slate 
runner-up and went 31-3-0 for ihe 
year. The three lost only one match in 
dual meets. The Scgcrs will wrestle to¬ 
gether again next year at Ricks Junior 
College in Rcxburg. Idaho 
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Save36'76 
at Sears. 

Just 5.99 
at Sears. 

I^u 


Now save $36 to $76 on a set of four 

Sears Steel Belted Radials, the best 
selling steel-belted radials in Sears 
history. You get traction, mileage, 
strength and good savings, too. 

Deadline 
May 19 th 

"Straight Talk, Good Values «, 

and Satisfaction" NPrlTK I 

(c Sears. Hoehuck and Co., 1979 k T fW 

Mott Tire ond Auto Centers 

On Sale Now from April 29th through May 19th. 

Replace those worn shocks with 
America’s best selling heavy duty 
shock absorbers. Sears Heavy Duty 
Shocks are on sale now. Only $5.99 
each. You save 14<7r. Installation extra. 

Deadline 
May 26 th 

"Straight Talk. Good Values ^ 

and Satisfaction" If 

(t•Scant, Roebuck and Co.. 1979 k tw 

Most Tire ond Auto Centers 

On Sale Now 1 from April 29th through May 26th. 















THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited hy GAY FLOOD 


BOSTON MARATHONERS 

Sir: 

I appreciated your article on the Boston 
Marathon {Downhill Racer, April 23). U is in¬ 
deed the most prestigious footrace in Amer¬ 
ica today, and your coverage of Bill Rodgers' 
victory was superb. 

Two years ago. I ran at Boston. It was a 
very warm day. and 1 suffered heat exhaus¬ 
tion and muscle spasms at 21 miles. Luckily, 
two spectators jumped out to massage my 
foot, offer encouragement and send me on 
my way. I never found out who they were, 
but I owe a lot to them for helping me to fin¬ 
ish the race. It was an agonizing but beau¬ 
tiful experience, and I'm certain that many 
similar acts of camaraderie occurred this year. 

The aspect of the Boston Marathon that 
slicks foremost in my mind isn’t necessarily 
the battle for first place. It's the drama that un¬ 
folds at all levels of this competition. The en¬ 
counters between athletes and spectators are 
only one example 

Jim Reisler 
Gambier. Ohio 
Sir: 

1 enjoyed Kenny Moore's fine coverage of 
Bill Rodgers’ record-breaking effort in the 
Boston Marathon. However, the limited scope 
of Moore's reporting astonishes me. Perhaps 
he did not notice the 20 world-class athletes 
competing in the third annual National 
Wheelchair Marathon, which was held in con¬ 
junction with the Boston event. 

Competing along with the runners (a 15- 
minutc head start helps to avoid confusion). 
Ken Archer of Akron won the Wheelchair 
Marathon in 2:38:59. 

Congratulations should be extended to all 
who competed in this remarkable race, but es¬ 
pecially to three winners: Bill Rodgers. Joan 
Benoit and Ken Archer. 

Michael J. Sheehan 
Manchester. N.H. 

Sir: 

After participating in the Boston Mara¬ 
thon—perhaps the most thrilling, inspiring 
and satisfying event of my life—I was disil¬ 
lusioned with your coverage of the women 
runners. Kenny Moore managed to squeeze 
in only one paragraph about Joan Benoit and 
Patti Lyons dueling at 19 miles and one oth¬ 
er about winner Benoit's cold shower and 
black toenails. 

Perhaps most infuriating was the entry in 
For the Record, which mentioned only Bill 
Rodgers. A casual reader might wonder if the 
women runners were there at all. 

Carla M. Kaull 
Ashtabula. Ohio 


MISSING CLUB 

Sir: 

Please help us. We are still a little bewil¬ 
dered by the Masters {Fuzzy Came In Loud 
and Clear, April 23). Where is that putter of 
Fuzzy Zoeller’s? 

Ben Satterwhite 
Scooter Walker 
Monticello. Fla. 

• Back in Zoellcr's golf bag. It came down 
just about where Fuzzy had been standing 
when he tossed it in the air, and caddie Jerry 
Beard walked over and picked it up.—ED 

DELP'S STYLE 

Sir: 

Although Clive Gammon's article on Spec¬ 
tacular Bid (Big Horse Cornin', April 23) at¬ 
tempts to characterize trainer Bud Delp as a 
rambunctious and flamboyant—but compas¬ 
sionate and sensitive—man, it misses the 
mark. Delp bad-mouths the jockeys (Franklin. 
Cordero, Velasquez), the trainers (Veitch, Jol¬ 
ley) and even Bid’s owners, who committed 
the sin of being underfoot on the day of the 
Florida Derby when they came to see their 
horse run. Indeed, the only words of praise 
Delp seems to have are for “his'' horse. If hit¬ 
ting one exercise boy. talking about hitting an¬ 
other and berating Ronnie Franklin before 
the national media are samples of what it takes 
to become a winning Kentucky Derby train¬ 
er. Delp should have it made. U is really un¬ 
fortunate. though, that while Spectacular Bid 
continues to demonstrate his considerable 
class, his trainer continues to show a com¬ 
plete lack of class. 

Greg Dennis 
Huntington Beach. Calif. 

ROSSMAN-GALINDEZ 

Sir: 

Pat Putnam's analysis of the Mike Ross- 
man-Victor Galindez WBA light-heavy¬ 
weight title fight was very accurate (Losing 
the Title Singlchandedly, April 23). For days 
after the fight, all I heard or read was how 
great Galindez was and what a chicken Ross- 
man is. I think Jimmy DePiano. Rossman’s fa¬ 
ther and manager, summed it up best when 
he said of Galindez’ regained title. “It's a loan, 
not a gift." Boxing needs more chickens like 
•Mike Rossman. 

John Parker 
Saugerties. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Victor Galindez may be the WBA world 
light-heavyweight champion, but his lack of 
sportsmanship overshadows his boxing talent. 
If Mike Rossman does get a much-deserved 
rematch and Stanley Christodoulou is not the 


referee, then I feel certain that Galindez will 
once again be the challenger instead of the 
champion. 

Douglas R. Kraus 
Franklin. Ohio 

BEATING THE HOUSE 

Sir: 

That will teach me not to reveal my age. Ac¬ 
tually. I'm a boy of 44. not an older man of 
45. as reported (The Odds Couple, April 16). 

Your article about Keith Taft and me was 
fair and precise, except for one small point 
on what the card-counting blackjack player 
should do with a pair of 7s versus a dealer’s 
10. The answer is: “Stand if playing a single- 
deck game in Nevada, hit if playing multiple- 
deck games, as in the Bahamas. France or 
London, and surrender in Atlantic City." 

Ken Uston 
Wheaton, Md. 

Sir: 

To describe Keith Taft, a man who spends 
so much of his time in gambling casinos and 
much more of it figuring out how to beat them, 
as a “deeply religious Baptist" is a joke. If he 
spent a fraction of the time he puts into gam¬ 
bling on church activities, he would be bet¬ 
ter off. 

By the way, I assume that the glass shown 
in front of Taft in the picture on page 66 of 
your article contained Coke with a wedge of 
lime, 

Kenneth D. Common 
Adult Sunday School Teacher 
Southern Baptist Church 
Oak Harbor. Wash. 

• It did.—F.D. 

Sir: 

Readers of The Odds Couple may also en¬ 
joy seeing Secrets, a PBS-TV special I wrote 
and produced that will be broadcast in June. 
A feature segment of our program show's 
Keith Taft and his hidden blackjack comput¬ 
er in action, gambling—and winning—under 
the unsuspecting noses of security personnel 
at a leading Nevada casino. 

Herbert Danska 
Producer 
Secrets 
New York City 
Sir: 

Since when has Las Vegas-type gambling 
(blackjack) become sport? 

Frank Lo\ asz 
Irvine. Calif. 


Address editorial mail io SporIS Iili sikmhi. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020 
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turn- '&>^ i saasBgS 

America has driven it to the top. Comfortably. 


The New Chevrolet is far and away 
the most popular car in America today.. 

There are many reasons. 

Not the least of which is Comfort. 

In this car, you spell it with a 
capital "C" 

Components of Comfort. 

Comfort is broad, sofa-like seats- 
fully cushioned with deep foam. 

Comfort is fine carpeting, rich fabrics 
and tasteful appointments throughout. 

Comfort is the space to stretch out 
in all directions when riding in this 
roomy six-passenger car. 


Comfort is, above all. the smooth 
and quiet ride of The New Chevrolet— 
with its supple Full Coil suspension, 
tightly welded Body by Fisher, and 
full-frame construction with 16 rubber 
body mounts. 

These are some of the things we feel 
contribute to the comfort you'll feel 
when you ride in The New Chevrolet. 

Comfortably Contemporary. 

Now in its third year, The New 
Chevrolet has proved to a lot of 
people that "big-car" room, ride and 
comfort can indeed be had 


in a trim, new generation car. 

See for yourself. 

If you want true comfort in a truly 
contemporary car, slip into a 1979 
Chevrolet Caprice or Impala. 

At your Chevrolet dealer now. 



America has driven it to the top. 




Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


19 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nrcotinc av.per cigarette, FTC Report MAY 78. 


One of a 


The man. The cigarette. They speak for 
themselves. 

Ordinary cigarettes just 
Camel filters has. 

Its Dlend of Turkish and Domestic toh? 
gives him what he smoke, for. 

Pleasure. Satisfaction. / 

A Camel filters Man undersMSMV tl 
best times are often the simpiesBi^ 




